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Report by the National Coalition 
for the Homeless 
-n February 8, 2005, Maria 
» Catherine King, a homeless 
‘woman weighing less than 100 


pounds, was brutally beaten and- 


killed in Berkeley, California. The suspects 
were two 18-year-old males. The victim, 
49-year-old King, a legal writer and advo- 
cate, was known for giving out cookies, 
free legal advice and a shoulder to cry on. 

A witness testified that he saw two 
hooded figures kicking something “as if 
they were kicking a soccer ball as hard as 
they could.” As the two attackers walked 
away, the witness testified, one turned 
back, got a running start and “jumped on 
‘the object with both feet.” After the sav- 
age assault, King was taken to Highland 
Hospital in a coma. She never regained 
consciousness, and died 12 days later. 

KILLING FOR FUN 

~On May 28, 2005, in Holly Hill, 
Florida, five teenagers charged with 
killing a 53-year-old homeless man said 
they did it “for fun” because they “needed 
something to do.” The five teens left the 
scene and returned numerous times to 
kick Michael Roberts and beat him with 
their fists, tree branches, and a large log. 
The victim weighed a little more than 100 
-pounds. One of the attackers was 
described as several inches taller and 
- weighing in at over 200 pounds. 

The autopsy report indicates that 
Roberts died of blunt-force trauma to the 


head and body. His ribs were broken, his - 


skull was fractured, and his legs were 
badly injured. The boys returned several 
times to make sure the job was done. 

“It’s not a surprise to hear of kids attack- 
ing a homeless man; it’s happened before,” 
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said Del Hillman of the Homeless 
Assistance Center in Daytona Beach. “It’s 
an easy target. There’s rarely a day that I 
don’t walk the-line and see someone who 
has been beaten up, whether their mouth is 
busted open or they have stitches.” 

“The real thing here is as a community 
we’ ve decided there’s no legitimate place 
for the homeless,” said Troy Ray, execu- 
tive director of Halifax Urban Ministries. 
“Until there is, they will be subject to all 
kinds of violence.” 

**BUM-BASHING”’ IN LOS ANGELES 

On August 16, 2005, in Los Angeles, 
two 19-year-old men, allegedly inspired 
by the “Bumfights” video, took to the 
streets, hitting sleeping homeless people 
with aluminum baseball bats and leaving 
an elderly man in critical condition with 
severe head wounds. 

The suspects, William Orantes and 
Justin Brumfield, told officers they had just 
watched a controversial DVD in which 
homeless people are videotaped fighting 
eachother and wanted to do some “bum 


bashing” of their own, L.A. Police Chief | 


William J. Bratton said. Both suspects were 


arrested on suspicion of attempted murgier- cor : 


“This was a vicious, cowardly crime that ~ 
even veteran officers such as myself find 
hard to believe,” Bratton said. “This hap- 
pened to one of our most helpless commu- 
nities because they’re not only homeless, 
but often mentally ill. These dehumanizing 
crimes will not be tolerated.” 

HOMELESS FATHER BEATEN IN 
FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA 

On August 18, a homeless man was 
beaten into unconsciousness and was 
found in a pool of blood in a church park- 
ing lot in Fairfield, California. Police dis- 
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arin Housing Official 


Threatens to Evict 


Disabled Woman 


HUD funding cuts hurt the disabled and chronically 
“il ‘Tenants a are re pushed to the brink of homelessness. — i 


by Lynda Carson” 


andlords and Section 8 tenants in 
Marin County are being told that 
their existing contracts will no 
4 \onger be honored by the Marin 
Housing Authority (MHA). Some tenants 
have received notice that they must relo- 
cate from their current residence, or face 
the loss of their Section 8 vouchers. — 
Christine McPherson, a disabled woman 
in a wheelchair, is one of the many disabled 
or chronically ill Section 8 tenants of Marin 
who felt double-crossed and shocked to 
receive notice that her existing Section 8 
contract would no longer be honored by the 


MHA, atid that ne will have to move or 
lose her Section 8 voucher. 

“It’s so unfair,” said McPherson. “The 
Marin Housing Authority puts so much 
pressure on us with time limits to find a 


“home and landlord willing to accept a 


Section 8 voucher — especially. one that 
is willing to accommodate the disabled.” 
“My landlord has been wonderful and 
has done a great job to modify the premises 
to accommodate my wheelchair,” she said. 
“This is the nicest place I have ever resided 
in with a Section 8 contract, and now the 
MHA is claiming they will no longer honor 
our contract after my landlord did so much 
extra work to accommodate my needs.” 
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| Even a church cannot always poovde sanctuary from violence. 

_ A homeless man was beaten and left unconscious in a pool of 
blood at a church in Fairfield, California. The homeless father, 

| who was living i in his car at the Parkway Community Church, 
_ was left blind and ad neurologically pat byt the etbeating. | 


Christine McPherson faces eviction by the Marin Housing Authority. lydia Gans photo 


McPherson suffered a serious auto acci- 
dent in 2000 that left her with a broken 
back and forced her to be in a wheelchair 
for the rest of her life. “I’m scared,” said 
McPherson. “With a broken back, I can’t 
survive on the streets. I can’t drive, I have 
no strength, and at 57 years old, I feel very 


weak. I couldn’t pack up to move even if I 
tried. I feel all alone, and do not know 
where I can find enough money for a new 
security deposit, even if I could move.” 

A December 9, 2005, statement from 
Carolyn Russo of the Marin Housing 


See Disabled Woman Faces Eviction page 15 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Coretta Scott King and the Ongoing 
Fight to Overcome Racial Inequality 


Must it only be upon the passing of 
our iconic leaders that we pause to 
grasp the racial inequality around 
us, a real and present danger we 
ignore at our own peril? 


by Anisha Desai 


very politician, every news anchor and every 

newspaper eulogized Coretta Scott King after 

her death on January 30, praising her commit- 

ment to civil rights. But how much attention 
did we pay to Mrs. King’s words and actions when she 
was alive? Must it only be upon the passing of our iconic 
leaders that we pause to grasp the depths of racial 
inequality around us, a real and present danger which we 
ignore at our own peril? 


Mrs. King’s commitment was not just to a narrow defi- 
nition of civil rights as legal freedom from discrimination. 
She spoke up for economic justice and peace, both before 
she met her late husband, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
after his death. In June of 1968, she called upon American 
‘women to fight the three evils of racism, poverty and war. 
In 1974, she formed the Full Employment Action Council, 


a broad coalition that advocated full employment and: 


equal opportunity. 

Recently, she urged President Bush to ask American 
corporations to put their resources behind the effort to help 
the poor. She recognized the economic consequences of 
militarism and considered money spent on weapons, rather 
than education and health care, money wasted. 

How sad that she did not live to see her vision become 
reality! At the time of her passing, the African American 
unemployment rate was more than double that of whites; 
the jobless recovery has been more jobless for some races 
than others. The massive layoffs in the auto industry and 
the overall decline in manufacturing have affected black 


President Bush’s New Budget Undermines Basic Values 


workers especially hard. 

Black families who had painstakingly risen from 
poverty through education and hard work are falling 
backwards, losing health coverage and losing homes to 


foreclosure. Federal programs that have boosted prior - 


generations into the middle class, such as Pell grants and 
housing subsidies, are being cut to pay for war and for 
tax cuts for the rich. And despite President Bush’s lip ser- 
vice to narrowing the divide after Hurricane Katrina, he 


once again proposed cuts to the ladder of opportunity in 


his recent budget proposal. 
How sad that the last five years of Coretta Scott King’s 
life Were years of backsliding on the progress she worked 


for all her life. While median income has fallen since 2000 - 


for every racial group, it has fallen fastest for African 
Americans. While the typical white family gained six per- 
cent in net worth from 2001 to 2004, rising to $136,000, the 
typical black family gained not at all, remaining at a dismal 
$20,000, according to the Federal Reserve. =: 

Though more and more jobs are located in the sub- 

urbs, beyond the reach of public transportation, one in 
four black families owns no car, compared with one in 14 
white families. This disparity was tragically obvious dur- 
ing Hurricane Katrina, as those left behind were over- 
whelmingly black and poor. 
_ Mrs. King’s death comes right after Dr. King’s nation- 
al holiday, one which she fought so hard to achieve, and 
right before Black History Month. This brief reflective 
time of the country’s calendar sparks a variety of valu- 
able national forums about civil rights. But too often, our 
focus is on a few great historical figures, which obscures 
the need for all of us to call on our country to live up to 
its ideals. 

All too often, we wait blindly for the one or two gold- 
en leaders to lead us from the storm. We spend too much 
time lamenting the loss of charismatic leaders of the past. 
But as a Hopi teaching reminds us, “We are the ones we 
have been waiting for.” Our everyday interactions and 
observations are enough of a rudimentary toolkit to begin 
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the work of spotlighting racial injustice. 

Everyday people made possible the victories of the 
Civil Rights movement, and everyday people can take 
the lead today. We can best honor the memory of Coretta 
Scott King, Dr. King and Rosa Parks by committing our- 
selves to challenge and close the racial wealth divide. 


Anisha Desai is program director at United for a Fair 
Economy and co-author of Nothing to Be Thankful For: Tax 
Cuts and the Deteriorating Job Market. United for a Fair 
Economy is a national organization that raises awareness of the 
damaging consequences of concentrated wealth and power. 


by Janis D. Shields 


“It is a reproach to religion and gov- 
ernment to suffer so much poverty and 
excess.” — William Penn, Some Fruits of 
Solitude, No. 52 


resident Bush’s proposed fiscal year 

2007 federal budget violates reli- 

gious teachings calling for fairness 
and is at odds with the needs and values 
of ordinary Americans, according to the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), a social justice organization. 

“Quakers believe there is ‘that of God’ 
in every person, which leads us to value 
dignity, justice, and fairness,” said Mary 
Ellen McNish, AFSC general secretary. 

“These are basic American values. The 
budget violates these values by cutting 
vital programs for low- and middle- 
income Americans while continuing huge 
tax breaks that favor the most well-off. In 
addition, the budget drains away needed 
resources to pay for a war that has made 
us less secure. We believe that is morally 
and fiscally irresponsible.” 

The budget for the fiscal year ending in 
October 2007 proposes.a $79 billion five- 
year increase in spending for war and 
homeland security, not including the costs 
of U.S. operations in Iraq and Afghanistan 
after 2007, according to the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities (CBPP). 

Pentagon spending would increase by 
nearly 7 percent while non-’security”-relat- 
ed government operations are cut by 0.5 
percent. The nearly $440 billion Pentagon 
budget is 45 percent greater than when 
Bush took office five years ago. 

“These priorities are wrong and 
immoral,” said McNish. “For centuries, 
the world’s religions have called for social 
justice. William Penn, an English Quaker 
who founded Pennsylvania, spoke out 


against the extremes of wealth and pover- 
ty we are seeing in our country today. The 
book of Proverbs (31:9) challenges us to 
“Speak out, judge righteously, defend the 
rights of the poor and the needy.” 

Earlier this month, the House of 
Representatives narrowly approved an 
administration-supported bill which will 
cut $40 billion from vital social programs, 
including Medicaid, child support 
enforcement, foster care, child care, and 
student loans as part of the 2006 federal 


- budget reconciliation process. 


On February 6, President Bush intro- 
duced his proposed budget for 2007, which 
includes further cuts. The budget would 
eliminate or significantly reduce 141 pro- 


- grams, including 42 education programs. 


Among the programs targeted for elimi- 
nation are the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program, which provides food for 
low-income elderly Americans;- the 
Preventive Care Block.Grant, which pro- 
vides preventive health-care services for 


‘underserved populations; and_ the 


Community Services Block Grant, which 
provides services for low-income families, 
elders and individuals with disabilities. 

“It is shocking to learn that 25 million 
Americans had to turn to food banks, soup 


kitchens and shelters for meals last year, 


while President Bush’s proposed budget 


seeks to reduce or eliminate public pro- 
grams that provide meals for seniors, chil- 
dren and working families,” said Roberta 
Spivek, National AFSC Economic Justice 
coordinator. 

“Bush’s proposed 2007 budget would 
eliminate the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program, which provides food to 
420,000 low-income elders, pregnant 
women and young children. It would deny 
food stamps to 300,000 people in working 
families, and make it harder for their chil- 
dren to receive free school lunches.” 

Other cuts include a 26 percent cut in 
the Section 202 housing program for low- 
income elderly; a 30 percent cut in 
Community Development Block Grants; a 
79 percent cut in Community Oriented 
Policing Services; and a $1.03 billion cut 
in the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant. The latter cut would mean that 
400,000 fewer children would receive 
childcare assistance in 2011 than in 2005, 
according to CBPP. New Medicaid cuts 
would substantially shift costs to the 
states, and would likely force states to 
reduce eligibility or scale back health ben- 
efits for low-income children, parents, 


seniors and people with disabilities. 

The savings achieved by these program 
cuts would be far outweighed by tax cuts 
that primarily benefit high-income house- 
holds, according to CBPP. The Center 


_estimates that making the 2001 and 2003 


tax cuts permanent would provide an esti- 
mated $900 billion to the top one percent 
of households over the next ten years. The 
cost of those cuts plus an extension of 
Alternative Minimum Tax savings would 
add $3.3 trillion to the deficit when inter- 
est costs are included. 

“In the last year,” McNish said, “AFSC 


joined forces with religious groups, labor 


unions, and community organizations to 
oppose irresponsible budget cuts and 
immoral priorities. Collectively, we were 
able to build a powerful coalition that limit- 
ed some of the damage to low- and middle- 
income people. In the coming year, we will 
redouble our efforts to change the direction 
of this country and promote rational and 
responsible priorities that the people of the 
United States so deeply need and deserve.” 

AFSC sponsored a national toll-free 
number to Congress that generated over 
81,000 calls to Congress about last year’s 
budget, according to McNish. 
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| Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


! Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). Homeless vendors earn income and self-reliance, 
j and educate the community about social justice issues. AFSC shoulders the entire publishing and printing costs of more than $3,000.00 
each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! 


| Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 


1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
Oakland, CA 94612 


'J Tenclose a donation of 9 $100 0 $50 0 $ 25 
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Globe-spanning corporations 
and their wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Republican _ 
Party, are carrying out an 
undeniable class war against 
the poor and working class. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


r people who care about econom- 
ic justice, this has been a long, 
nearly endless winter of our dis- 
content. Poor people face an 
uphill struggle for their very survival, bat- 
tered by rent hikes, federal housing cut- 
backs, unaffordable health care, severe cut- 
backs of welfare, food assistance, and even 
aid to disabled and elderly people. 

__ For people of conscience, it is becoming 
clear that the very soul of our democracy is 
at stake in this struggle, for our nation’s 
finest values are being bought and sold, co- 
opted and corrupted, by corporate pluto- 
crats aided by the ruling Republicans. 

Every year of the Bush administration, 
we have faced escalating attacks on the 
safety net, on environmental protections 
and on civil liberties. Every year, we watch 
with a sinking sensation as hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars are given to the Pentagon to 
fight wars of aggression overseas, even 
while hundreds of thousands more people 
are abandoned to a life of poverty, sickness 
and hunger on the streets of the wealthiest 
nation in history. 

Every time any activist or politician 
sounds a lone populist note or denounces 
the unchecked greed of our corporate 
overlords, the news broadcasts are full of 
Republicans growling that liberals are try- 
ing to start a “class war.” This is the Big 
Lie of our time. For it is the extreme 
right-wing — the globe-spanning corpora- 
tions and their wholly owned subsidiary, 
the Republican Party — that is carrying 
out an undeniable class war against poor, 
homeless and working-class Americans. 


CLASS WARFARE FROM THE RIGHT 
Class warfare is when Republicans and 
their business allies carry out a multi-year 


assault on all lifeline services for poor 
people — choking off federal housing 


- assistance, and attacking welfare, Food 


Stamps, Social Security and Medicaid. 

Class warfare is when the Bush adminis- 
tration gives unconscionable tax breaks to 
the richest one percent so the middle-class 
is forced to pay a greater percentage of the 
tax burden and the safety net is shredded. 

Class warfare is when Congress and 
the President increase the Pentagon’s bud- 
get to over $400 billion annually — 
money that is directly stolen from the 
poor and diverted from educational loan 
programs for students and medical aid for 
the sick and Food Stamps for the hungry 
and housing for the homeless: 

Class warfare is when elected officials 
give the military contractors — the very 
same interwoven alliance of politicians and 
weapons manufacturers that Eisenhower 
denounced as the military-industrial com- 
plex — billions of dollars to tum America 
into a permanent warfare state. 

The big picture is that virtually all of 
the New Deal programs are under attack; 
and our nation’s promises of housing, 
welfare, food, health care and even Social 
Security are on the endangered list. 

This ambitious assault on social pro- 
grams for the poor has been building 
momentum since the early 1980s, when 
homelessness began increasing uncontrol- 
lably. It started when Reagan cut 80 per- 
cent of HUD’s budget in the early 1980s, 
cut hundreds of thousands of people off 
SSI, and slashed welfare programs. It is 
intensifying now under Bush, as he tries 
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A Dream of Justice in the Winter of Our Discontent 


A homeless veteran in San Francisco displays the American flag. Robert Terrell photo 


to further cut nearly every domestic pro- 
gram that helps the poor. 

This well-coordinated assault on the 
economic well-being of poor people is 
what class warfare really looks like — the 
direct theft of economic resources from 
the poor and redistribution to the rich. 

The most effective organizing strategy 
for all who have been left out of a growing- 
ly unjust economic system is to build a 
national dialogue on economic human 
rights — the right to health care, the right to 
living wages, the right to truly affordable 
housing, the right to food, the right to wel- 
fare for those unable to work. All these are 
enshrined as human rights in the United 
Nation’s Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It’s just that the U.S. government 
has no intention of ever honoring them. 

I believe that millions of people will — 
some day, if not now — awaken to a clear 
call for housing and health care and jobs for 
all. We will someday reach the consciences 
of people through such a populist call for 
economic justice, because we are address- 
ing their desire for justice, and their need 
for material security, housing and health 
care for themselves and their children. 

In an era when even many Democrats 


are waffling on-their commitment to these 


basic issues of economic fairness, the most 
important thing we can do is to fight for 
housing and health care and jobs as eco- 
nomic human rights for all. Since economic 
rights are part of the spectrum of human 
rights, those denied housing or health care 
or employment ‘are victims of human rights 
violations. People of conscience must stand 
in solidarity with the victims of human 
rights violations, in season and out. 
LESSONS OF PAST MOVEMENTS 
These considerations also offer a 
strategic insight. We won’t win this strug- 
gle for justice and human rights by slowly 
convincing a few moderates to not cut ser- 
vices quite so severely. In the long run, 


we will succeed by laying claim to our 


own populist values of economic justice 
and equality for all, and not by trying to 
sound reasonable to the conservatives. 
Let’s look at the lessons to be found in 
two of the most inspiring and successful 
social-change movements in U.S. history 


— the civil rights movement and the dis- 
ability rights movement. 

Only 30 years ago, disabled people were 
dealing with every stigma and hardship 
imaginable. And, to make the barriers to 
justice even harder to overcome, disabled 


people appeared to be a fairly small minori- - 
ty. There was really no practical hope that 


they were going to convince business- 
minded conservatives, or zealous advocates 
of small government, that it made econom- 
ic sense to pass the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, let alone all the other 
reforms aimed at everything from eliminat- 
ing employment discrimination, to main- 
streaming disabled children in classrooms, 
to installing expensive ramps, elevators and 
curb cuts in every city. 
FIGHTING LIKE REBELS 

One current cliché is that we must work 
to build a majority movement and moder- 
ate our message to attract more adherents. 
That is a load of crap pushed by sideline- 
sitting, armchair theorists. Rather than 


weakening their message and working 


slowly for decades to beg the legislators to 


“meet their needs, some incredibly coura- 


geous disabled activists chose a very dif- 
ferent path. They took to the streets. They 
chained themselves to inaccessible build- 
ings. With a level of courage and dedica- 
tion that almost appears superhuman, they 
used wheelchairs to blockade buses. They 
found attorneys and filed every lawsuit 
imaginable to gain full access. 

The struggle for disability rights is not 
yet fully won; but it has made enormous 
strides forward. This was one ass-kicking 
militant movement led by prophetic fig- 
ures who were not going to beg anyone 
for their human rights or meekly appeal 
for help on charity telethons. 

Rather, they knew in their hearts and 
souls that they were right to say that all 
disabled people had full human dignity 
and equality. So they set out on a tough- 
minded and highly principled course to 
fight like tigers and rebels in every 
uncompromising way possible to force 
this nation to grant them equal access. 

_ The same principle was at work in the 
civil rights movement. Martin Luther 
King Jr.; in his “Letter from Birmingham 
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Jail,” warned supporters of civil rights 
against watering down their message to 
appeal to conservatives or even the too- 
cautious moderates. Instead, the civil 
rights activists boldly acted with uncom- 
promising zeal to gain full human rights. 
Instead of trying to make their message 
more palatable by making compromises, 
they formed a brave, uncompromising 
movement and forced this country into a 
no-win situation — either grant their civil 


‘rights and dismantle segregation, or arrest 


them by the hundreds and create a moral 
crisis. With a courage that defies belief, 
they confronted the power of sheriff’s 
clubs, police dogs, water hoses, bombs, 
bullets, beatings, jailings and assassina- 
tions. In so doing, they overcame a system 
of entrenched racism that must have 
looked unconquerable to anyone analyz- 
ing things from the academic sidelines. © 

Martin Luther King reproached moder- 
ates who wanted the movement to slow 
down the pace of reform. Instead of slowly 
persuading moderates or lobbying the legis- 
lators, civil rights activists confronted the 
unjust system of segregation with militant 
nonviolence and fought for their very lives. 

The unsung members of these two 
movements are my heroes and heroines, 
but they are also my models of strategic 
insight and brilliance. The civil rights and 
disability rights movements show us that 
we don’t have to conform to the majority 
who believe that profits and the free mar- 
ket system make our calls for economic 
justice impossible or obsolete. 

We are right about economic rights for 
all, and one day we will be proven right. 
One day, the struggle against poverty 
must be taken up by labor unions, tenants, 
religious groups, university students and 
the peace movement. One day, the social 


workers and homeless service providers 
will have to walk out of their offices and 
join a struggle for true justice with the 


homeless people they currently counsel. 
Until that day comes, all those who 

work for justice will have to stick up for 

this lonely cause and speak out for full 


human rights, in season and out, and 


against all the odds. 
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Story and photo by Janny Castillo 


n 1971, when Bob Mills saw 80- 

year-old Felix being dragged out of 

his home by a San Francisco sheriff, 

he became determined to make it his 
life’s work to speak for and fight for 
homeless rights. 

He helped organize the demonstration 
for the International Hotel struggle in San 
Francisco where the residents, mostly 
elderly, retired Filipinos, were being 
evicted to turn their building into a park- 
ing lot. Thirty thousand people were pre- 
sent and still the San Francisco Police 
Department took a sledge hammer to the 
door of the building and hauled off the 
residents one by one. 

By 1980, Bob Mills was in college and 
working as a tutor of philosophy and 
political science. His work with the home- 
less had deepened to a new level. He 
decided to sleep on the streets to better 
understand homelessness. 

“T committed myself to being voluntar- 
ily homeless because of my dissatisfaction 
with the entire system and my belief that 
if I was going to be in solidarity with the 
people I was trying to help, I had to be 
with them,” Mills said. 

Over the years, he has slept on the 
streets in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Berkeley and Oakland. “At that 


time there were no shelters like we have 


today,” Mills recalled. “Occasionally you 


could find a mission or someone who could 
put you up in their house for a while; if not, 
you had to sleep on the streets.” 

His experience has given him a clear 
understanding of what needs to be done to 
eradicate homelessness. “Sleeping on the 
streets turned a theoretical understanding 
into a direct experience,” Mills said. “We 
need a real serious economic overhaul. 
Our system is too much based on profit 


The Dead 
by Michael Creedon 


The dead are walking among us. 
We’re always bumping into each other 
on Telegraph Avenue, even on those — 
rare times when there’s no crowd. 
There’s always a throng. 

I spent my brother’s last night 

on this planet with him, and he 

could see beyond. 

“I’m going to die, Michael,” he said, 
“and I’m not afraid.” 

Now he’s always with me. 

At the height of a terrible panic, 

he cracks a joke, and makes me laugh, 
and I’m on safe ground. And 

he’s not the only one. 

I’ve seen my friend Steve, who blew 
out his brains with a shotgun, 

often, on Telegraph, Shattuck, 
Market. And I’ve seen others. 


The dead are walking among us. 
Maybe it’s a trick of the brain. 

A reminder to behave with dignity. 
Fear and guilt are our worst enemies. - 
We are all going to die 

Maybe we’ll be nowhere, 

or reincarnated. 

Maybe we’ll be somewhere else 

and here too. 

Quien sabe? 


Dedicated Activist Keeps 
Alive the Dream of Justice 


“Our elderly, our handicapped, our mentally ill are liter- 
ally dying on the streets, and our system has become so 
callous that it cannot care for them and has absolutely no 
respect for the human person. 27: Bob Mills, homeless activist 
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and the profit margin and not on human 
life. If you are an individual who cannot 
contribute to a company’s profit, you are 
valueless. The day of the laborer is gone. - 
Most labor can now be outsourced.” 


Due to a series of mishaps and his 


inability to obtain his birth certificate, Bob 


is now living on the streets and couch surf- 
ing whenever he can. “I am totally depen- 
dant on the generosity of others for my 
daily survival. I am unable to get identifica- 
tion, unable to open a bank account, unable 
to cash checks, because it requires identifi- 
cation. I am unable to get any kind of assis- 
tance like GA, SSI, and public housing.” 
Mills describes himself as a libertarian 
anarchist. His passion to advocate for his 
people has only deepened. “I am working to 
organize the homeless union. I am develop- 
ing a radio show through Berkeley 
Liberation Radio called ‘Voices from the 
Streets’ and I am continuing to work 
towards creating an organization that will 
provide technology to the extremely poor.” 
Mills shared two stories about the plight 
of homeless persons he knows well. “I am 
working with a 73-year-old homeless man 
who has been on the streets a long time. In 
the warm months he lives in the Sierra 
Mountains and comes down to sleep in the 
streets in the wintertime. He has now come 
to the realization that because of his age, he 


can no longer risk sleeping outside. Even 
with his SSI income, he is having a difficult 
time locating housing he can afford.” 


Mills said that the man’s spirit to live 
is gone. He sent him to the North 
Berkeley Senior Center and then to St. 
Mary’s Center, who sent him to the 
Oakland Housing Authority. He is now 
experiencing what Mills calls the home- 
less shuffle, going from one agency to 
another until he gets right back to where 
he started with nothing. “He has been told 


by Judy Jones 


i sobbed 


my heart is black and blue 
because everytime 

i walk outside 

i see ; 


| my family 


of humanity 
eating out of garbage 


and dying before my eyes 


genocide before our eyes 


tonite when hitler took 
people in cattle 
cars to the gas ovens — 


i see on the streets 


their voices vanishing 
slowly as the endless 
cans nights simply become too long 


Bob Mills has been a dedicated homeless activist in the East Bay for many years. 


that it could be five years before he gets 
housing,” Mills said. “He is 73 years old; 
he may not even be alive in five years.” 
Another person Mills met on the streets 
shows the catastrophic effects of accidents 
and injuries on a person’s life. Henry, age 


_64, has been on the streets for two years. He 


is seriously ill; he stayed at a shelter in San 
Diego and contracted pneumonia and a seri- 


~ ous case of bronchitis. For most of his life, 


Henry worked as a carpenter until a roof 
injury left him unable to work. Right now, 
he is stuck in a homeless shelter with few 
opportunities for permanent housing. © 
These stories are repeated everywhere. 
According to Mills, people are thinking, 
“I might as well continue living on the 
streets. I may as well die on the streets.” 
Mills described the system that we have 


| today. “When a computer becomes too full 


genocide before our eyes: the holocaust of the poorest of the poor 


ets ye ul there is a holocaust 
hoe ee .of the poorest of the poor 
before our eyes _ 

" ke ae y hesiect not one of us 

| of saiitions and millions Saecape mor deny. 

were they like these people of enpi bebaaae if twenty million died 
silent they don’t have before hitler was stopped 

a dollar who is going to stop us 
let’s see what if no one does? 
what were hitler’s we are not showing 


no screams moans or sobs babies elderly mentally ill and as we continue with 
on cold concrete streets Wor even a eae Sag Sa ee the liesde ceaales 
some look at me they just put a blanket innocents to trying to convince 
begging over their heads be murdered ourselves murder is right 
ees : : and ba peliently what are our reasons in any circumstance 
well they have just given up __ for their bodies for allowing th : wanes 
don’t even bother to catch up with Or allowlns Giese people 


reasons for dragging 
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it shuts down. In our society, we have tons 
of laws that are the equivalent to hundreds 
of thousands of lines of computer program- 
ming which had been running on an obso- 
lete operating system. We are trying to keep 
this obsolete system going and our society 
has become too complex to handle, so_ 
essentially we have to throw it out and cre- 
ate a whole new system.” 

Mills then gave an urgent call for com- 
passion and justice. He said, “Our elderly, 


our handicapped, our mentally ill are liter- 
ally dying on the streets, and our system 
has become so callous that it cannot care 


for them and has absolutely no respect for 


the human person. We have work to do. 
We really need to mobilize and organize.” 


To contact Bob Mills, write to home- 
lessunion@ yahoo.com 


human traits 


hearts turn to stone 


to put out a begging cup 


our mothers fathers 


their hearts 
which cannot be repaired 


to die before our eyes 


sisters and brothers 
dying in horrid misery 
and pain 


their broken hearts 


it is the holocaust 
of the poorest of the poor 
going on 


did people scream 
and moan as they 
were dragged from their 


wonder what kills them first ¢*l/s in the nite 
to the gas chambers 


we are ghosts 
we are the dead 


would the living 


has ordered this 
holocaust all 
over earth’s shores 


or diseased bodies i wonder ° 

; qi oh i know 
do their souls i wonder religions did it 
just shrivel up and die could it be age 


starving in desperate need of | and accept 
medical care food and shelter watching 
: : their families 
who is our hitler ‘ ‘ 
eurelvenmenne die eating garbage 
y on filthy streets 


let’s blame religions 
and if that doesn’t work 
let’s blame politicians 
or how bout hollywood 


a child will automatically 
go up to someone suffering 
and try to comfort them 
we are born with that trait 


and when we are not using it 
we have shut off the flow 

of the divine in our hearts 
which i call god 
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Song of the 
Magpie 


A one-woman play 


Written and performed by 
Martha Boesing 


Directed by D. Scott Glasser 
Faithful Fools Street Ministry 


Review by Ellen Danchik and Terry 
Messman 


artha Boesing’s new, deeply 
moving play, “Song of the 
Magpie,” is about a 69- 
year-old woman who goes 
out to experience the world as a homeless 


person. Boesing’s one-woman play was - 


performed at the Faithful Fools Street 
Ministry in San Francisco on March 11. 

“Song of the Magpie” is based on the 
work of the Faithful Fools, a San 
Francisco-based organization that enables 
non-homeless people to go out into the 
world for a day, or in this case a week, in 
an attempt to experience at first hand the 
highs and lows of existence on the streets. 

Martha Boesing wrote the play and 
also performs as the lead character, 
Walker, who walks out into the rough 
world of homelessness with only four dol- 
lars tucked in a pocket and a small back- 
pack. Walker is very funny and animated 
and she vividly captures the spirit of life 
on the streets and in the shelters. 

Later in the play, when she is admitted 


into an emergency shelter, she portrays | 


the viewpoint and traits of each person at 
the shelter. In the final part of the play, 
she undergoes a metamorphosis into 
Sophie, a homeless woman who provides 
an unforgettable revelation of the life-and- 
_death nature of life on the streets of San 
Francisco’s Tenderloin district. 

After beginning her odyssey into the 
hidden world of homelessness, Walker is 
forced to wait in line in the cold rain seek- 
ing admittance to a shelter. She finds that 
the admission process is coldly imperson- 
al. No one asks anything about her and 
whether she is okay or has any emergency 
needs. It’s all just business and it’s very 
dehumanizing to go through. 

Walker experiences the shelter as cold 
and friendless, filled with 70 metal ‘bunk 
beds, and the ceiling and walls are painted 
a dismal gray. There are no windows at all 
in the cheerless enclosure. 

One evening, while all the women are 
in beds in the shelter —.old women, 
young women, smart women, deranged 
women, all crowded together — Walker 
beings singing a wistful song: 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though I 

may roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 

like home. 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow 

us. there, 

Which seek through the world, 

is ne’er met with elsewhere. 

Home, home...” 

Earlier in the evening, Walker had seen 
a scary-looking woman who talks to her- 
self a lot. Walker is a little alarmed as the 
woman “saunters assertively” up towards 
her, and she is worried that this all-too- 
real homeless woman will see that Walker 
is a fake homeless imposter singing a sen- 
timental, sappy song. 

But instead, the very woman that 
Walker worries might be violent sits 
down beside her and joins her in singing 
the song: “Be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home.” The scene is unex- 
pectedly moving, as the formerly feared 
homeless woman tells Walker, “That’s 
such a sweet song. I haven’t thought 
about that song for years and years.” 
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At 7:00 in the morning, the shelter 
forces all the women to leave. In real life, 
one of the key concerns of homeless peo- 
ple is the way they are shoved outdoors 
first thing in the morning, no matter their 
situation. One imagines what it must be 
like to be pushed out of your,only “home” 
first thing every morning and forced to 
roam the streets aimlessly. 

Walker spends the morning walking 
the streets of San Francisco and foraging 
for food. She talks about what it’s like to 
beg for food and how humiliating it is to 
ask for help — how the people just look 
right through her. 

She develops a routine that takes her 
through the familiar stations of poverty in 
San Francisco. Every morning she walks 
to the Senior Center and gets half a bagel 
and coffee; and then goes through the 
Farmer’s Market in UN Plaza for little 
slices of apples and oranges. 

From there, it’s over to the long lines 
outside of St. Anthony’s for lunch. She 
drinks the Kool Aid and saves part of the 
lunch for later, in a plastic bag. | 

Later, she walks eight blocks to the 
Living Room, a daytime drop-in for 
homeless seniors, where she can get more 
coffee and cookies. Everyone is quiet 
there and soon she falls asleep, exhausted 
by the ordeal of living on the street. 
Finally, at the end of a long day, she goes 


over to the San Francisco Public Library, - 


eats the remnants of her cold lunch from 
her sack, then heads back to the shelter. 
As night falls, the shelter residents are 

each given a clean sheet and a blanket 
barely big enough to cover her five-year- 
old grandson. Some try to read; others put 
their blankets over their heads to find 
some measure of privacy in a room filled 
with 70 strange women. 

Now that the scene is set, Walker tells 
a little bit about the shelter’s residents. 

Carla rolls over in her cot and says 
plaintively that she wants her baby back. 
Gracie, her 94-year-old lunch pal, says her 
daughter is trying to take away her pen- 
sion, but she won’t let her have it, and she 
insists that:‘she’s norparanoid. 

Raquel massages her legs, files her 
nails and pulls out one or two gray hairs; 


Faithful Fools members sit in Civic Center Plaza for reflection on 
the streets. From left, J.D. Benson, ra Mu Aki, and Martha Boesing. 


Carmen Barsody 
photo 


and then she yells at people to not touch 
her bed! Catalina gets up and dances. She 
struts and performs for all the women and 
sings for them. But Yellow Jacket gets 
upset with Catalina’s singing and tells her 


she’s a slut. She carries on and on until — 


the attendant rushes in and tells them all 
to be quiet. 

And in the middle of the night, Emma 
dies. She’s taken away in a body bag. If 
no one claims her, she will be cremated, 
the fate of homeless people in San 
Francisco with no families to intercede. 


. Walker wonders if Emma knew that she 


was about to die, and if she came to the 
shelter seeking help and warmth and com- 


fort as she neared the end. 


These experiences trigger many trou- 
bling thoughts about homelessness in 


Walker — and in the audience. She 


begins to wonder how, prior to her eye- 
opening experiences on the streets, she 
could simply walk out of Whole Foods 
with her bags full of groceries and not 
even see the people there looking hungry. 

Her eyes have been newly and painful- 


- ly opened to the suffering, sickness, mal- 


nutrition and pain on the streets all around 
her. It is reminiscent of the awakening of 


_the Buddha, who was profoundly shocked 


when he first walked out of his sheltered 
palace life to see a world teeming with 
sickness, suffering, old age and death. 
Walker questions why some people are 
able to eat lobster while others are lucky 
to have just a little rice. She begins to feel 


_ great fear at how violent and unjust the 


world around her has become. 

At this point in the play, Walker morphs 
into Sophie, a woman who reveals every- 
thing to her. Sophie had been a writer and 
teacher, similar to Walker. Sophie lays bare 
the full tragedy of homelessness with a 
scathing outburst of social criticism that 
rings true in confronting the real-life injus- 
tices in San Francisco. 

Sophie gives a blistering critique of 
Mayor Gavin Newsom’s “Care Not Cash” 
program. “They sit around on those big 
leather chairs down at City Hall and they 
think up ways to get rid of the problem... 
like why not take a huge chunk of money 
out of every homeless person’s General 


Assistance welfare check and build a cou- 
ple of houses with one or two ‘affordable’ 
rooms with that money. Now there’s a 
solution: Three thousands homeless folks 
paying for 500 or so places to live in. 
What happens to the other two thousand 
five hundred who haven’t got a penny left 
for food or a newspaper or medicine or a 
bar of soap, just for starters?” 

Sophie tells Walker that she, as a housed 
person, has no idea what being homeless is 
really like after walking around like a 
homeless person for only a week. 

Sophie gives Walker a vivid, harrow- 
ing description of the night terrors she has 
of growing old on the streets. The fears 
that spill out of Sophie should be required 
reading for every political official in the 
land, especially those who vote to crimi- 
nalize and persecute homeless people. 

Sophie says, “What’s gonna happen to 
me when I get even older than this? What 
if I get sick in the middle of the night? 
What if I throw up all over the street? 
What if I go blind? What if I lose a leg, 
break my hip? What if I get cancer? 
Who’ll take care of me? Who’ll be with 
me? When I think about dying alone on 
the streets, or in a shelter, some kind of 
panic grabs me right here....” 

Sophie says she once read a book writ- 
ten by a woman who had lived in nomad 
cultures, and found that nomadic people 
were kinder and wiser than people living 
in their separate boxes. But it is no longer 
easy to be a nomad in a culture that perse- 
cutes the homeless wanderer. 

You should make absolutely sure to 
see this play because Martha Boesing just 
hits on everything essential, and conveys 
both the individual’s harsh experiences on 
the streets, along with the political injus- 
tices perpetuating homelessness. Most 
importantly, Boesing somehow reveals 
the inward fears and joys and the hidden, 
deep emotions that very few artists could 
render so well on stage. 

The last emotion to spill out of Sophie is 
so deeply illuminating about the human 
condition. Sophie says that at times, when 
living on the streets, you become deeply 
aware of the shifting nature of the reality all 
around you. She explains: “And then some- 
times when there’s absolutely nothing left 
for you to hold onto, the veil between the 
visible world and the invisible world gets 
thinner and the heart breaks open.” 

Martha Boesing has found a way to 
break through that veil separating the visi- 
ble world from the invisible. In doing so, 
she indeed breaks our hearts open. Her 
play is wise and brilliant and I would see 
her as a prophet for our time. 

In “Song of the Magpie,” she has creat- 
ed a masterpiece. She is funny and sad at 
the same time and somehow brings out all 
the joy and bitterness and inner chaos and 
wisdom of the women she portrays. 

At the end of the play, Boesing likens 
magpies to shamanic healers, wanderers, 
homeless persons. She sings a beautiful 
song to the magpies that ends with these 
lovely lyrics, a prayerful appeal for grace 
and enlightenment: 


“Spirit of truth and love, 
Lifegiving holy dove, 

Speed forth thy flight, 

Move on the water’s face 
Bearing the gifts of grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place, 
Let there be light.” 


Song of the Magpie 
Martha Boesing’s play is 
available for touring. 


This moving play can be performed in 
churches, schools, community halls, cof- 
fee shops, or even in your living room. 

For information, call (510) 530-6188 
or (415) 474-0508. Contact: Faithful 
Fools, 234 Hyde Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94102. www.faithfulfools.org 
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Artists with Heart Give to Homeless Children 


Berkeley artists open their 
hearts and donate their art 
to help homeless children. 
Guided by the concept of 
“pay it forward,” the artists - 
are inviting the community 
to discover the joy of giving. 


by Janny Castillo 


hat happens when you combine 

- local artists, homeless children 

and a good helping of plain old 

generosity? You get the Annual Artists 

With Heart Fundraiser. This year’s pro- 

ceeds will support the Children’s 

Learning Center at Ursula Sherman 

Village, a part of Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). 

Tansy Mattingly and Barbara Atwell 
created this unique event three years ago. 
It grew out of Tansy’s desire to donate the 
income she received from selling her art 
pieces. “I had done a couple of open stu- 
dios out of Barbara’s garage,” she 
explained. “I thought, we’ve gotten by 
without this income up until now, so why 
couldn’t we just donate it?” 

That’s how it began, and then the idea 
caught on quickly with other artists. 
Tansy said, “I mentioned it to someone in 
art class and she said she wanted to 
donate, and her friend was a photographer 
and she would want to donate also.” 

Several months later, Tansy had 55 
artists and an art sale that could no longer 
fit into Barbara’s garage. 

Barbara Atwell signed on as project 
manager. She has been working with the 
homeless community, specifically the 
men’s shelter, since 1990. Both her parents - 
are community activists and they taught her 
the concept of “paying it forward.” 

Barbara explained, “Pay it forward 
means if I have a dollar and I give it to 
you, and because you were given a dollar, 
you may give a dollar to someone who 
then may give a dollar to someone and the 
giving moves forward.” 

When asked how BOSS got to be the 
chosen agency, Tansy responded with frank 
honesty. “I had always given my charitable _ 
donations to environmental things. I was 
cynical about people. I thought, people are 
the ones that are messing up the world — 
I'll give to the grass, the flowers. And then 
I had this intuition that I should do some- 
thing different.” 

Her intuition led her to look for boona 
cheema, who Tansy heard was doing 
work with the homeless, which then led 
her to BOSS. “Through Artists with 
Heart, I learned the importance of helping 
people,” Tansy said. 

Barbara described the first two fundrais- 
ers: “The first two years it was more like an 
art gallery. People would come in and shop; 
it was a mixed bag of an assortment of 
wonderful art. The second year, it was big- 
ger. Berkeley Repertory donated space. 
Both events earned $7,000. This: year it’s a 
one-night event.” 

“We want to raise a lot more this time,” 
Tansy said. “We want to help pay for the 
art teacher and the academics teacher, 
maybe get tutors for the kids. It’s a chal- 
lenge but we are trying to raise $45,000.” 

Tansy was able to secure KQED’s 
comedian, Josh Kornbluth, as MC, and 
local restaurants including Chez Panisse, 
Jimmy Bean’s, Garibaldi’s, Ristorante 
Raphael, and more are on board to donate 
food. Some of the artists that donated 
pieces include Susan Jenkins, Lois L. 
Cantor, Lisa Kokin, Annette Goldberg, 
boona cheema and, of course, Tansy. 

“We still need volunteers, more donat- 
ed art pieces, more donated food, and 


especially more people to purchase tick- 
ets,” said Tansy. The center’s children 
will also have their art work on display. 

“I am calling everybody I know,” 
Barbara said. “I tell them it’s not about 
the food, it’s about the kids.” 

When asked how this work has impact- 
ed their lives, Tansy responded, “My path 
is learning to have compassion for 
humanity. I am an environmentalist; both 
are about being of service to the world. 
It’s been wonderful to do this event. The 
people of BOSS, the children, the artists, 
they’ve been wonderful. As I ask people 


for help, almost everybody says yes; that _ 


makes me feel happy.” 

Tansy says that the homeless service 
program at Ursula Sherman Village is 
working. “It is not a shelter where people 
stay overnight. It’s a place where they get 
enough support.to change. It’s a real 
investment, not just a band-aid; donors 
can be confident that they are really mak- 
ing a difference.” 

Barbara added, “I’ve been doing vol- 
unteer work since I was a kid. It’s a matter 
of giving back, but also to let folks know 
that there is hope. I don’t want to see my 


name anywhere unless it encourages peo- 
ple to give. I want to be a role model.” 
" £ 
Both Tansy and Barbara are examples 


of what “community” means. They are 
very dedicated and have developed a vehi- 
cle in which many artists, local businesses 
and individuals can participate in sustain- 
ing life-changing services for homeless 
parents and children. 

Barbara’s “pay it forward” philosophy 
reminded Tansy of what Artists with Heart 
means to her. “Artists with Heart is a com- 
plete gift cycle,” she said. “The artists are 
born with the gift of art, and then they give 
their gift of art to people who purchase it 
and whose funds will go as a gift to needy 
children, which will then create ways for 
the children to grow and be able to give in 


Messages 
by Michael Creedon 
I’m getting messages 

from the Astral Plane. 
Other folks don’t seem to get them 

but I’m not about to complain. 
There’s something going on 

_ but I don’t know what it is. 

Might be the Second Coming 
might be the hoots of a witch. 


I’m not alone when I sleep at night. 
People’s Park is crowded and cold; 
we could use a big bonfire where we 
could toast marshmallows and hot dogs. 
V’m just a kid at heart so I grow a great 
big beard. In the days, people give me 
spare change because they have good 
hearts. Maybe they see themselves 

in me—after all we’re not so far apart. 
Some of God is in everyone. 

Maybe they get messages too. 


I’m getting real good messages from 
somewhere good and warm. 
They have to do with love — 
that I should share myself 
but if someone doesn’t want it, well, 
I just lean back and let it go. 


Homeless children have great fun at a sack race during an event sponsored by BOSS. 


the children, but for everyone who partici- 


_that comes from giving more than what 


Barbara Atwell and Tansy Mattingly created an art show to help homeless children. 


their own special way. And then the gift 
just keeps right on giving.” 

Tansy closed with these words: 
“That’s where my heart is. It’s not just for 


Artists with Heart Fundraiser 
Thursday, March 30, 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
First Congregational Church 
2345 Channing Way, Berkeley 


To buy tickets, volunteer, or donate art or 
food, please call Tansy Mattingly or Janny 
Castillo at (510) 649-1930. 

To learn about BOSS Children’s Learning 
Center visit www.createpeaceathome.org. 


pates to enjoy the feeling of well-being 


they think they can, have a positive 
impact on children’s lives, and come and 
have fun, to delight in the joy of giving.” 


Visitor from Pluto 


Nostalgia 
by Michael Creedon 


I just met a young one (early 20s) sitting 
in a niche between two buildings with the 
rain coming down on Shattuck Avenue. 
He had his hat in front of him upturned _ 
for spare change. He was reading a thriller 
by Patricia Cornwell so I stopped and 
we chatted about Patricia Cornwell and 
similar authors and I put some change 
in his hat which was almost empty. 

| He hitchhiked here to Berkeley 

a week ago from Indiana. I haven’t 
hitchhiked in roughly 30 years, 

prior to which hitchhiking 

| was my basic mode of transportation. 

I asked him where-he slept at night 

and he said he’d found a shelter 

and he could eat dinner there too, 

but the food was terrible. 

I thought of St. Vincent de Paul lunches 
about 18 months ago. He hadn’t eaten 
all day. We wished each other well. 

I’m 100 dollars overdrawn at the bank 
but after I walked about 50 feet 

I turned around and went. back. | 

Gave him a dollar just like 

someone once did for me. 


by Michael Creedon 


He had an honorary role 
in Pluto’s Space Patrol 
and he was sent to earth 
to check the sinister rumors 
that earth’s inhabitants 
singled out many men and women 
and treated them like dogs | 

| for “homelessness” and “color,” 
‘belief’ and “‘poverty” and 
tormented many people for the 

‘illnesses they had, like “AIDS” and 

“addiction” and “alcoholism,” 
“bipolar” and “schizophrenia.” 


And what he came to find out 
was not just true but worse — 
great persecution going on, such 
as he’d never seen a whisper of 
on the many other planets. 

The reality was a thousand times 
worse than the rumors. 


So he returned to Pluto, a powerful 
planet, and the first vote was to 
destroy the polluted planet. 

But wiser voices carried the day_ 
and the earth was left to rot 

| in its own way. 


Photos by Janny Castillo 
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How Journalists Sanitize War Atrocities and Executions 


For those who champion 


death-dealing policies as 


solutions, whether adminis- 
tered by the “Department of 


Defense” or the “Department 


of Corrections,” euphemisms 
are vital. 


by Norman Solomon 


eath is always in the news. 
From local car crashes to cata-. 


strophes in faraway places, . 


deadly events are grist for the 
media mill. The coverage is ongoing — 
and almost always superficial. 

It may be unfair to blame journalists 
for failing to meet standards that com- 
monly elude artists. For centuries, on the 
subject of death, countless poets have 
strived to put the ineffable into words. It’s 
only easy when done badly. : 

Yet it’s hard to think of any other topic 
that is covered so frequently and abysmal- 
ly in news outlets. The reporting on death 
is apt to be so flat that it might be mistak- 
en for ball scores or a weather report. 

Pallid coverage of the dying is espe- 
cially routine in U.S. news media when a 


war is underway and the deaths are caused - 


by the U.S. government. 

When a news report breaks through 
cliches to evoke realities of carnage, the 
result can be memorable. Here’s a passage 
from an April 1999 story by Robert Fisk, 
reporting for the London-based daily 
Independent about a U.S.-led NATO 
bombing raid on a target in Yugoslavia: 

“Deep inside the tangle of cement and 
plastic and iron, in what had once been the 
make-up room next to the broadcasting stu- 

‘dio of Serb Television, was all that was left 
of a young woman, burnt alive when 
NATO?’s missile exploded in the radio con- 
trol room. Within six hours, the [British] 
Secretary of State for International 
Development, Clare Short, declared the 
place a ‘legitimate target.’ It wasn’t an 


homeless people.” 


by Becky Johnson 

Santa Cruz, CA — It’s not as if there 
are too few laws on the books already. 
Sleeping (only at night) is illegal. Sitting 
on the sidewalk less than /4 feet from a 


building rates a $162 citation. 
Hackysacking, hopscotching, blowing 
bubbles (if you are an amateur), and hold- 
ing up a sign saying, “Hungry, God 
Bless,” after dark are already crimes. 

The police say these ordinances are 
“tools” which they need to enforce the 


peace. Street corners on Pacific Avenue ~ 


where hippie kids linger with their col- 
ored mops, silver studs, and juvenile chat- 
ter have been sanitized by placing brand 
new change machines on the sidewalk. 

It’s illegal to sit within 50 feet of a 
change machine or ATM. So the city has 
been putting up change machines like 
mad. One is now in front of the Metro bus 
station and another is a stone’s throw 
away, at Elm and Pacific Avenue. 

A simple thing like a change machine 
eliminates the kids who hung out there at 
“Punk Corner” after they had been chased 
away from in front of Borders Books. And 

_ from “Hippie Planter” before that. And 
from “Hippie Corner” before that. And 
from San Lorenzo Park long before that. 


‘Ten Minutes, Then Jail’ 
“Your city already has too many laws that target 


— Michael Stoops, writing to Santa Cruz officials 
on behalf of the National Coalition for the Homeless — 


“Sign” 


argument worth debating with the wounded 
— one of them a young technician who 
could only be extracted from the hundreds 
of tons of concrete in which he was encased 
by amputating both his legs.... By dusk last 
night, 10 crushed bodies — two of them 
women — had been tugged from beneath 
the concrete, another man had died in hos- 
pital and 15 other technicians and secre- 
taries still lay buried.” : 

Compare that account to the easy 
enthusiasm for NATO’s air war from New 
York Times columnist Thomas Friedman, 
who wrote a day earlier: “It should be 
lights out in Belgrade: Every power grid, 
water pipe, bridge, road and war-related 
factory has to be targeted.” 

Or consider the contrast between 
Fisk’s grisly account and the media jargon 
that the Times brought to bear on its front 


_ page that same week: “NATO began its 


second month of bombing against 
Yugoslavia today with new strikes against 
military targets that disrupted civilian 
electrical and water supplies...” 

Such contrasts — between facile jour- 


Even the Homeless Services Center has 
installed new “no loitering” signs where 
once picnic tables provided legal refuge. 

But for Matt Farrell, parking director for 
the Public Works Department, that is not 
enough. Farrell and Santa Cruz Police 
Chief Howard Skerry have cooked up 
another ordinance which criminalizes inno- 
cent behavior. They want to make it illegal 
to stay in a parking lot or parking structure 
for more than 10 minutes. Those failing to 
leave would be cited for trespassing. — 

The Food Not Bombs regular 
Wednesday feeding in the parking lot next 
to the Farmer’s Market would be illegal 
without a permit. ee 

Santa Cruz Sentinel writer Shana 
McCord reports that some downtown 
merchants fear walking to their cars after 
work and having to pass groups of people 
hanging out there. “The garages are a 
magnet for the area’s homeless, especially 
during the rainy winter months,” she 
writes following an interview with Skerry. 

“So this is a problem?” said street 
vocalist Coral Brune. “I’d be offended if 
homeless people didn’t go into the 
garages to stay dry. Everyone does that.” 

Chief Skerry reports that vandalism and 
theft of vehicles parked in the public lots” 


nalese and human experiences of death — 
are also part of the standard media terrain 
much closer to home. In late February, the 


’ State of California was all set to kill 


Michael A. Morales in a San Quentin 
death chamber. But news reports told of 
delays after two anesthesiologists refused 
to participate in the lethal injection. 

Public acceptance of killing thrives on 
abstractions. In turn, those abstractions (like 
the phrase I just used, “lethal injection’’) are 
largely facilitated by news media. 

The reporting about the death penalty 
is usually light years from what really 
goes on. We’re accustomed to those kinds 
of gaps. By the time we become adults, 
we’ve seen thousands of televised narra- 
tives — from entertainment shows to 
newscasts — that purport to depict death 
but actually do nothing of the sort. It’s not 


hard to,watch because so much about 
death is hidden from media viewers. 
For those who champion death-dealing 


policies as solutions, whether adminis- - 


tered by the “Department of Defense” or 
the “Department of Corrections,” 


are problems. But how is citing someone 
standing in a parking lot too long going to 
stop any vandalism or theft? They are 
already illegal under existing laws. 

And then there is the public urination 
problem. Apparently, late at night, right 


_ after all the bars close, and there is no 


open bathroom on Pacific Avenue, some 
people urinate in the parking lots. Our 
City Fathers and’ Mothers, in their great 
wisdom, have ordained that to stop bar 
patrons from publicly urinating, they’ ve 
decided to make it illegal to remain in 
parking lots for longer than ten minutes. 
Forget opening a public restroom! It 
would only be a magnet for homeless peo- 
ple who would presumably migrate all the 
way to Santa Cruz from cities back east. 
“This is an anti-homeless ordinance, 
pure and simple,” says Bob Patton, a mem- 
ber of the Human Rights Organization in 
Santa Cruz. “You know that the people 
who will be cited will be homeless.” 
Patton attended a meeting of the Santa 


- Cruz City Council in January in an effort 


to speak out against the ordinance. “At the 

last minute they pulled it off the agenda,” 

he reports. It was not to be a slam-dunk. 
At the end of January, the citizen- 


' staffed Downtown Commission took up 


the Ten Minutes to Jail ordinance, but 
after excellent public citizen input, voted 
to postpone a decision for two months. 
“Our public records requests to the 
police department and the city staff resulted 
in a letter simply claiming that there are no 
written documents about this,” homeless 
activist Robert Norse said. “Apparently nei- 
ther the city police department nor the 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


euphemisms are vital. Fog prevents acuity 
about what can’t stand the light of day. 
“Government officials don’t want the 
American public to view the death penalty 
as a lethal, destructive, violent act that isn’t 
really necessary,” says Bryan Stevenson, 
executive director of the Equal Justice 
Initiative of Alabama. “Therefore we sani- 
tize and obscure the act of killing a person, 
who is no longer a threat to anyone, with 
protocols and procedures that are aimed at 
comforting the public. The problem is that 
intentionally killing another human being is 


always painful and shocking. As medical © 


doctors, correctional staff and anyone who 
gets close to capital punishment quickly 
discover, there is no comfortable way to kill 
a human being who doesn’t have to die.” 

But there are plenty of comfortable 
ways for news media to report on the 
killing of human beings. | 

Norman Solomon’s latest book is War 
Made Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to-Death. For information, go to: 
www.WarMadeEasy.com 


Public Works Department made any 
attempt to document statistics to justify this 
new law. Commission members were 
moved by speakers who questioned what 
would happen if an older person couldn’t 
move fast enough, or if someone just hung 
out in their car awaiting family members to 
return. The Commission decided to wait for 
more substantial information from the 
police department.” ) 

But Matt Farrell, eager to put the ordi- 
nance before the City Council, seemed 
oblivious to the Commission’s decision to 
wait two months. “I’m trying to schedule 
it for March 9th at 8:30 a.m., but so far I 
don’t have a quorum,” he said. 

Homeless people are not waiting for a 
decision. They have a new set of prob- 
lems. The police have begun ticketing 
them for sleeping in the daytime, despite 
the law which only criminalizes night- 
time sleeping. “They are planning 
protests,” Norse reports. 


a city of brotherly love 
by Randy Fingland 

plastic talk 

calypsos by 

to the salsa beat 

hipper two-steppers twirl 

on these crumbled streets 

proof it’s no place 


to dance 

because the revolution 
that’ll turn the heat of 
compassion up 

has yet to show 
credible choreography 
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by Lydia Gans 


& special feature of Street Spirit 


- that our readers highly value 
. and that makes the paper unique 
YAis an abundance of poetry — 
fosey written by people who are homeless 
or housed, who have compassion for their 
fellow humans struggling to survive, and 
the gift of being able to find artistic and 
heartfelt words to express it. It is what gives 
spirit to the Street Spirit. 

Claire J. Baker and Mary Ridge. two 
poets who have often been published in 
the paper, have just produced a book titled 
Poems from Street Spirit. Their new book 
of poetry is dedicated to the paper, to its 
editor Terry Messman, and to all the peo- 
ple who help make it happen each month. 

Both of these women have received 
numerous honors and published many col- 
lections of their poetry. This little book 
contains poems that speak of poverty and 
homelessness, of peace and love and 
social justice. Its subtitle, “Justice News 
and Homeless Blues,” echoes the sub- 
heading of the Street Spirit newspaper. 

Suffering from abuse and neglect as a 
child, Claire Baker began writing poetry 
when she was in her teens. “I sort of 
latched onto poetry,” she recalls. “I didn’t 
know what I was doing but I kept writ- 
ing.” She found that her poetry elicited 
some of the attention she craved. “My 
mother said, ‘That’s nice, honey,’ and I 
thought, ‘’ Wow, that’s different!’” 

Claire was soon left on her own and at 
one point found herself homeless. A cre- 
ative writing class in night school provid- 
ed a positive experience she remembers 
with pleasure. The teacher was very 
encouraging and her fellow students, 
mostly older people, “saw me like a little 
orphan, and would ask me out to dinners.” 

Claire has worked at all sorts of jobs = 
but she identifies herself as a poet. “I’ve: 
made my life work as being a poet,” she 
says. She always loved the outdoors, hik- 
ing and mountain climbing, and much of 
her poetry has been about nature. She 
describes her poems as “philosophical and 
kind of lyrical.” They are carefully crafted 
and reflect deep thought. 


Claire’s own experience of homeless- 


ness motivates her to write the kind of 
poetry she submits to Street Spirit. “These 
poems are easy for me to write,” she 
explains. When she thinks about people 
on the street, she says, “It’s easy for me to 
empathize. I put myself in their position 
(and) it helps me to write.” All the poems 
in this little book are short, none is over a 
page in length, and most leave the reader 
with a pang of sadness or compassion or 
an angry desire for justice. 

In Claire’s poem, “Books,” 
While too many dastardly CEOs 
fudge books to show amazing profits 
live the “high life” on twisted backs 
of duped employees and investors, 


she writes: 


the homeless try to reassemble 

the torn-out pages of their lives, 
straighten sore backs to regain 

some balance toward the rich reward 
known as a roof over one’s head. 


Now retired, Claire volunteers in com- 
munity work. About 12 years ago, she 
became a member of the Unitarian 
Universalist church, the only church she 
was ever interested in, she declares. As a 


result of that involvement, she became . 


interested in social justice and peace issues, 
interests she shares with Mary Rudge. 

Claire and Mary have known each — 
other for over 30 years, having first met 
through the Alameda poets’ group. Their 
common concerns and, at the same time, 
their differences in style, motivated them 
to collaborate on this book. 

Mary Rudge also experienced poverty 
and abuse as a child. She describes how 
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Spirit-Filled Book of Poetry Arises from the Streets 


Poets Mary Rudge (left) and Claire Baker strike a militant pose while 
display their new hook of poetry entitled Poems from Street Spirit. 


“her fathoe aout be s so stressed But strug- 


gling to make a living that he would beat _ 


her if she made noise. Nor was there any 
intellectual stimulation in her childhood. 

“We had a dictionary and a Bible,” she 
recalls. “I was a voracious reader. I felt I 
knew all the words. I felt they were my 
friends. I began writing poetry as if it was 
a life force within me.” 

Unlike Claire, who grew up in the Bay 
Area, Mary spent the first years of her life 
in Texas in an environment of violence and 
bigotry and fear. It was not just racism, she 
explains, “basically it was control issues.” 
Anyone who challenged the power struc- 
ture suffered. “I knew teenage boys that 
were taken out in the woods and beaten — 
just to straighten them out.” 

It was only when her family moved to 
Oklahoma when she was a teenager that 
Mary encountered people of many differ- 
ent cultures, primarily the various Indian 
tribes. It was her first exposure to new 
ideas, traditions, music and art, and she 
reveled in the experience. Although her 
parents didn’t see much value in poetry, 
she “wrote compulsively,” she says. 
“Writing sageks is part of my nature. I’m 
born to write.” 

Soon after the family moved back to 
Texas she got married “just to get away.” 


‘Her first husband died in an accident. Her 


second husband was in the Navy and 
would be at sea for long periods of time. 
Finally he didn’t return at all. She was 
pregnant at the time with her seventh 
child, living in the projects in Alameda. 


When the projects were torn down, she 


and the children were left homeless. 
~ Mary got help, she recalls, from people 
who owned a dilapidated old Victorian 
house that should have been torn down but 
was rescued by the local preservation soci- 
ety. That was about 35 years ago and she’s 
still in that house, never very far from the 
edge of homelessness and poverty. 
In contrast to Claire’s poems, Mary’s 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


are longer and have more of a melodic 
quality to them. They often seem to be 
reflections on her own experiences. The 
following two stanzas are part of a 
longer poem by Mary Rudge entitled, “A 
Child’s View of Winter.” 


(1) The sun in through my window 
when I wake up 

makes me feel warm 

and loved. I like to 

wake up and see the sky. 

But the old, old window broke, we could 
not afford glass or someone to fix it. 
We have found board and cardboard, 
and sealed the window hole 

because it is winter and we will be cold. 
When I wake in the morning and see 
darkness, still I know 

to feel warm in my heart, to feel loved 
because my mother and brother 
found cardboard and board. 

If we find enough cans extra to pay, 
we can have a glass window again. 


(2) In winter we only heat one room. 
We hang blankets over the doors 
and put all our bedding on the floor 
and sleep there, 

together in one warm room. 

I like to hear our breath 

in the dark, one family 

helping each other keep warm. 


Recently, Mary Rudge was named the 
poet laureate of Alameda. She has won 
awards and honorary doctorate degrees in 
the United States and abroad. Her main 
focus now is writing and research on 
teaching knowledge and skills to bring 
about a more peaceful world. Mary told 
me about working with children, finding 


out what the word “peace” means to them. 


It often has negative connotations, she 


pointed out. “It was frightening to children 


(knowing that those) who stood for peace 
got killed, like King and Gandhi and Christ. 
And when they heard from their parents, 
‘Go away and leave me alone so I can have 
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A Classic For All Ages 


by Mary Rudge > 

| Seven-year-old Diana and I 
"ery over Gogol’s The Overcoat 
_on channel 9 now 

old poor man 


“his face we ake know. 


so magnanimous | oo 
_ they can give any part . 
of themselves away — 
and still remain 
angels” 
flowers 
star stuff 


grain. 


some peace,’ and people are at peace now 
because they are dead, and then the govern- 
ment names its weapons peacekeepers...” 
Mary went on to talk about how a truly 
peaceful world has to be based on social 
and economic justice, respect for people 
and building healthy communities. 

In recognition of her work, she is often 
invited to participate in events here and in 
other countries. In describing an invitation 
to Germany right after the Berlin Wall © 
came down, Mary mused, “It’s quite 
remarkable to think that a person with no 
assets and no money, just because people 
respond to what you’re saying and it gets 
out to the world, they start inviting you to 
places and sometimes paying you to come.” 

The little book of Street Spirit poems 
by Claire Baker and Mary Rudge is a 
rewarding read; it touches the mind and 
the heart. Hopefully it will be widely 
available in bookstores. Meanwhile, it can 
be ordered by contacting either of the 
authors: maryrudgepoet @ yahoo.com or 
clairejjbaker @ yahoo.com. 
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“Albert Schweitzer Visits the Sick” 


Painting by Elizabeth King 


The paintings of Elizabeth King illuminate the 
spirit of giving and its effects on humankind. 
Altruism, to King, is not an abstract idea; rather, it 
is seen in ‘small acts of kindness that can alleviate 
other’s poverty, cares and concerns. — 


by Steve Gorsler 


‘n today’s mass media, the predomi- 

nant message is often one of greed 

and power: “I want what I want it 

and I want it now.” This same mes- 
sage often carries over into the world of 
fine art. However, one California artist, 

- Elizabeth King, portrays a much different 
aesthetic in her art. “Warmth in Giving,” 
her latest series of paintings, focuses on 
the theme of simple acts of kindness. 


axsefl 


King began this series of paintings, 
“Warmth in Giving,” with the intention 
that she, as an individual, could help those 
around her in simple altruistic acts. King’s 
“Warmth in Giving” series will be on dis- 
play at Faithful Fools Gallery, 234 Hyde 
Street in San Francisco from March 1 
through March 31. Gallery hours are 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

Her current works bring awareness to 
giving and its effects on humankind. 
Altruism, to King, is not understood from 
the philosophical sensibility; rather, it is 
seen in small acts of kindness that can alle- 
viate other’s poverty, cares and concerns. 

In many paintings, King does not paint 
the giver, but rather, the recipient and the 
kind act itself. She paints the theme of 
altruism at a microcosmic scale, as it 
impacts the individual. King believes that 
one should assist those one knows first, and 
then those outside of one’s known circle. 

Early in life, Elizabeth King learned 
that hard work and determination are ben- 
eficial to one’s well being. As a child, she 
was acquainted with the condition of 
poverty and the ills that follow it. As a 
teenager, she supported herself by means 
of a minimum-wage job. 


Because she was conscientious and 


hardworking, she was able to exchange 
her hard situation for a brighter future. 


While she lived below the poverty level, 
King attended university courses and 
assisted in the Meals on Wheels program, 
and served holiday meals. Now that King 
is a practicing artist, she hopes to raise 
awareness of both the concept and act of 
altruism through her paintings. 

King chose the theme of altruism for her 
paintings because she had to paint a concept 
that she understood, acted upon and experi- 
enced. The integrative consciousness is nar- 
ration-in-action of the mythical moment of 
generosity taking place, with spiritual 
aspects of the sacred, iconic-like, everyday 
actions performed unselfishly. 

Altruism is man’s contemplation of 
existence, which reaches into the integra- 
tive consciousness that is identifiable with 
the viewer. The integrative consciousness 
is how the viewer’s existence is linked to 
human existence. In every work, she 
includes the magical, the mythical and the 
sacred. There is something sacred about 
helping another’s dignity. 

Her paintings emphasize selfless giv- 
ing, with two figures, shown or implied, 
engaged in benevolent actions, painted in 
a contemplative state, absorbing the view- 
er in that contemplation. In poetic succes- 
sion, figures progress in the acts of 
bestowing and receiving. The light of car- 
ing for humanity is directing social har- 
mony through trust. The emotive meaning 
of the contextual elements is like an inter- 
woven tapestry, all working together, and 
all dependent on selflessness. 

Every human has basic needs to sustain 
life, including clothing, food, sleep and 
shelter. This series of paintings portray a 
community spirit, which is the narrative 
action of the mythical moment of simple 
acts of generosity taking place. 

King described the events that led to her 
getting this show at the Faithful Fools 


“Warmth in Giving 1” 


“Warmth in Giving 4” 


Gallery. “This show came about through a 
series of fortunate events,” she said. “I 
entered one of the ‘Warmth in Giving’ 
works in a group show at the Berkeley Art 
Center. During the group show, an art critic 
saw the work and recommended that I send 
images of my work to Terry Messman at 
Street Spirit newspaper. Street Spirit pub- 
lished an article about the ‘Warmth in 
Giving’ works about a year ago. 

“The kind people at Faithful Fools saw 
the newspaper article and asked if I were 
interested in displaying the works in their 
gallery. Since Faithful Fools works to 
benefit the homeless in the Tenderloin 
area of San Francisco, I knew that the 
gallery and the organization would be a 
good fit for my works.” 

Concerning technique in her figurative 
works, King paints expressionistically, like 
Lucian Freud (Sigmund Freud’s grandson), 
using strong bravura and impasto brush 
strokes. Her abstract, expressive works 
draw viewers into the paintings through 
dynamic compositions and by projecting 
the image into the viewer’s space. 

King has experimented with the refrac- 
tive effects of metallic paint to emphasize 
the immediate impression of a moment in 
time. With the materials she uses, King 


Painting by Elizabeth King 


Painting by Elizabeth King 


emphasizes the content of transitory light 
effects of Neo-Impressionism. The mater- 
ial of canvas symbolizes the need for 
clothing and the wood frame for shelter. 


ALTRUISM OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


In addition to the “Warmth in Giving” 
works, an earlier series of altruistic works 


See Warmth in Giving page 11 


Warmth in Giving 
Art by Elizabeth King 


Artist reception and talk 
Saturday, March 11, 3 p.m. 


Faithful Fools Gallery 
234 Hyde Street, San Francisco 


King’s art on display 
March 1 — March 31 | 


Gallery hours: 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 


The reception and artist talk are free. _ 
For more information, phone (415) 474- 
0508, or see: fools@faithfulfools.org | 


“http://www.faithfulfools.org 
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y for Others 


How Being Homeless Gave Me Empath 


Running away at age 15 and 
living on the street is not all 
that it’s cracked up to be. 


by Jason Cross 


n the summer of 1998 I ran away. I was 
[«= of other people telling me what to 

do. I lived in various places. I “couch 
surfed” (sleeping on different friend’s 
couches every night) for a while, until 
most of my “housie friends” didn’t want 
me to come around anymore. This is 
because I was using them for food and 
housing, yet was doing nothing in return. 

Also, my parents called their parents, 
and they would get in trouble in the end. I 
remember one day when my mother came 
to my friend Eric’s house and talked to his 
father. The father came back to Eric’s 
room and asked me to come talk to my 
mom in the living room. I walked out 
there and told her that I would rather live 
with friends or on the street than return 
home to where my father would abuse 
me. (My dad used to throw my siblings 
and me around when he got mad). 

She cried and begged me to return 
home with her and promised me a better 
life and told me how hard she would try. 
She reminded me of the warm bed wait- 
ing for me, clean clothes, unlimited access 
to the fridge and how she would take me 
shopping for whatever food I desired. 

My mom said she missed me and 
would cry often. She wanted to hug me 
but I wouldn’t let her. I told myself that I 
couldn’t feel close to her or she could use 
psychology to trick me into giving in and 
returning home. I wanted independence 


from my household and all its rules, even | 


if I had to starve and be homeless. 

I told her no, I didn’t want to go home 
with her, and not to call or come around 
my friends’ houses again. Eric’s dad told 
me that I would have to leave and that he 
would not help me run away. I walked out 
of that house with my mom crying, asking 
me where she went wrong raising me. | 
was stone cold to her, as though she were 
a stranger begging for change. 

I ran away to downtown Berkeley when 
I ran out of places to sleep indoors. I slept 
on a bench at Provo Park during a school 
night a couple times. I would be drunk, 
hanging out at the park with some buddies. 
I would check my watch and, if it was 
before 12:30 a.m., I could still catch the last 
#43 bus back to my neighborhood and walk 
to my house from the tunnel. If it was after 
12:30 a.m., then I had missed the last bus 
home and my only choice (in my mind at 
the time) would be to sleep downtown. 

I could have caught a cab (I did it once 
at 4 a.m.) but I never had any money and | 
didn’t want to cheat the driver by running 
away from the cab and evading the fare. I 
could have called home for a ride, but I 
was trying to be independent, remember? 
The last thing I would want to do was fall 
back on my parents for support. 


The buses didn’t start again until 6 a.m. 


It was a good two-mile walk uphill'that 1 


didn’t want to do alone, and being a smoker - 


didn’t help me either. So I prepared to sleep 
by moving my wallet from my back pocket 
to an inside pocket in my yellow puff coat. 
This way I wouldn’t get it stolen while I 
was sleeping, and at the same time I would 
have the comfort of not having my wallet 
between my body and the bench. 

The park is the hang-out across the 
street from the high school downtown. I. 
remember one morning waking up on a 
bench in the park to see my “friend” 
Nadirah throwing water on my face and 
my yellow puff coat that I was wearing. 
Her friends were gathered around laugh- 
ing at me with my wet face, hair, and 
jacket. My hangover didn’t brighten my 
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Young homeless people may be enduring tougher conditions on the street than most people imagine. 


mood. That’s how I would start my day. 

Things sucked. I began to realize what 
I took for granted at home: a shower, 
food, clean clothes, and above all a warm 
bed with a pillow. 

Sometimes I would sleep on the freez- 
ing concrete porch at the post office 
downtown with my friend Sergio. He was 
a runaway too. We hung out a lot and had 
fun together. We had similar interests: 
cigarettes, alcohol, drugs, girls, and stay- 
ing away from the police. 

Sleeping on that hard concrete porch at 
the post office, I realized how much we 
humans are similar to animals. We have 
basic needs like sleeping and eating. Those 
of us without money cannot stay indoors, 
but must stay outdoors. We try different 
places and sometimes the police move us 
and other times they leave us alone. We 
stay in places where we are left alone. 

Upon my arrival at the post office, I sat 
down on the small piece of pavement 
between a sleeping stranger and my friend 
Sergio. I immediately felt the cold shoot up 
my spine like an icicle. Looking around, I 
envied those who had prepared and brought 
cardboard with them to act as a barrier or a 
kind of mattress to protect them from this 
unforgiving, cold concrete. Also, as I 
looked around, I envied those who found a 
doorway to spend the night in with its pro- 
tection from the wind or rain. 

Running away at age 15 and living on 
the street is not all that it’s cracked up to 
be. The world is brutal and savage at 
times. People rob one another and fight 
for the resources that help ensure their 


survival or their next fix. For many on the. 


street, it’s a nasty dog-eat-dog world, 
rarely seen by those living indoors. 

I was robbed for drugs that I was sell- 
ing to support myself. My friends got 


arrested and I didn’t see them again for. 
weeks, if not years. Fights were a weekly . 


occurrence and drama, a daily one. 


-__ We didn’t want to be outdoors necessar- 


ily, but if we were indoors we would get in 


trouble for using drugs by our parents. But — 


some people’s parents weren’t around or 
didn’t care, so we went indoors at times. 
Reflecting on this time, I realize that I 
wanted to see the world outside of the 
bubble that my parents had limited me to 
while growing up. I was spoiled. I always 
had a bus pass or a bus ticket or a quarter 
to call home and request a ride. My par- 
ents paid for and cooked plenty of quality 


food. They supplied the roof over my 


head and the clothes on my back. I didn’t 
have to do physical labor. My only job 


was to study and attend classes. 

But I got bored and curiosity about 
other aspects in life took over. What was 
another lifestyle like? What’s it like to 
disobey curfew? What’s it like to spange 
(ask for spare change) and live off 99-cent 
whoppers from Burger King? What’s it 
like to walk around North Oakland and 
wait for a bus there alone in the dark? 

It’s not a glamorous life. It’s a hand-to- 
mouth life of survival, like an animal in the 
jungle, except I was the inexperienced ani- 
mal in the urban jungle called the East Bay. 

My life at home was comfortable, but I 
wanted to see what else was out there and 
I wasn’t going to accept mere explana- 
tions. I wanted to experience it and learn 


" my own lessons. I didn’t want some adult 


telling me, “Life on the street is dangerous 
and dirty and scary. Stay in the comfort of 
your own home.” I had been told things by 
adults my whole life and the time had come 
for me to test if their advice held true. After 
being homeless, I learned to appreciate the 
indoors and follow rules set by my parents. 

Being homeless had a profound effect 
on me because I now have empathy when 
I see homeless people on the street. I try 
to offer them food if I have some. I don’t 
like to give cash because this can be used 
towards drugs or alcohol. 


UNUSUAL 


by Claire J. Baker by Tyler Flowerday 

Why is a well-dressed Inside of my palms 

attractive young woman rough hewn and carved from stone on a day 
a thousand years ago 


singing on Solano for money? 
Did her boyfriend dump her 
there and she needs to get back 
to San Jose? Was she locked 
out of her parents’ home. 
because she didn’t clean her 


Sa, : = dusty and dry 
room? Extra $$ for Christmas? And it makes my feet hurt 
but it makes me realize 


A lyrical voice, a gray afternoon 
an unusual encounter 
not easily cubbyholed. 


Will one day we see old men 
whose monkeys 
will dance for dough? 


Children who will perform 
unusual tricks 
for coins? 


Wish I knew. 
Wish I didn’t know. 


WORN OUT 


that could have been yesterday 
Ten callused toes sticking out of shoes 


. Walking through a place so far away 


Because we all get a little selfish. and indignant 
White marble suburban frowns 


_ can’t compare to African onyx smiles 


sports cars painted so prettily red by blood 
And bank accounts made meaningful 
by the drug-addict sleeping by the bank 


Tyler Flowerday, a 14-year-old student at Alameda 
High, is Area winner in the National PTA 2004-5 
“Reflections Program” competition for poets. 
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My 60-year-old black friend Roy pan- 
handles three blocks from my house. I 
have given him four rides home to north 
Richmond at night when he is done asking 
for change. (He usually calls it a night 


- somewhere between 10 p.m. and mid- 


night.) I pick him up in my mom’s car and 
we go grocery shopping at Food Co. in 
Richmond’s iron triangle. 

To avoid the embarrassment of pulling 
$20 in change out of his soda cup at the 
checkout, he puts his earnings in a Coin 
Star machine that takes a 9 percent fee. 
He gets a receipt that he trades in for gro- 
ceries. I feel empathy for Roy, remember- 
ing when I was a runaway, homeless, and 
barely surviving. I learned that the world 
is brutal. Now I take whatever steps nec- 
essary to avoid being homeless again, 
even if it means a 63-mile commute. 

Following homelessness, I began to 
appreciate even the smallest thing. Earlier 
I had dropped out of school and then I 
was able to become serious about school 
again. I would say that I came of age 
when I became excited about life, about 
learning, curious, grateful for the smallest 
things, in the moment, in grace, and really 
aware and present in the moment. This is 
what the Swami Dayananda called 
“awareness.” 


worn out from a whole lot of 


everything 


over spilt milk 


over a bag of dry rice 
It’s time that we let go of 


And start smiling 
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U.S. Surveillance 


and Government 


Out of Orwell’s 
Prophetic 1984 


by Jack Bragen 


f you are a fish, the thing you never 
[= is water. Those who live in an all- 
controlling society may not see the 
many forms of surveillance and social 
control in our society. The following are 
some, not all, of the ways our society 
resembles that of George Orwell’s 1984. 
1. CONTROL OF THE MASS MEDIA - 
: The mass media is controlled to exclude 
all viewpoints except “Liberal” and 
“Conservative.” In American society, 
either you are Liberal, or you are 
Conservative. It seems extremely limited 
that all people should fall into one of those 


two groups. If you are a member of the | 


Liberal group, you ascribe to a certain set of 
beliefs, values and ways of doing things. If 


you are Conservative, the same thing can be » 


said, only with a different set of beliefs that 
cause you to oppose the liberals. 
The fact that we automatically think in 


terms of people being liberal or conserva- 


tive indicates that we have already been 


Control Are Right 


George Orwell, at right, tried to warn us in 
his novel 1984 of the dangers of surveil- 
lance and total government conirol. 


programmed to think in this limited way. 
What if you are “Purple-itive” and you 
believe in a set of values that don’t agree 
with the Liberal or Conservative groups? 
Secondly, the news media excludes huge 
amounts of facts from us that it feels we 
don’t need to know. If we want the facts of 
a situation, we basically need to go there in 
person. This is not practical for most of us. 
We don’t have access to these facts: Some 
of these facts transpire in other parts of the 
world; others are across town. If the 
reportage doesn’t fit in with what we are 
supposed to hear about, we never hear it. 
“What you don’t know can hurt you.” 


2. CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION: 


Our automobiles are designed deliber- 


_ately to keep us coming back to the gas sta- 


tion. Cars could be marketed that ran on 
something other than gasoline. Most cars 
only go a few hundred miles between fuel 
fill-ups. The fact that all fuels other than 
gasoline are excluded is an Orwellian fact, 
not a fact of the state of technology. The 


fact of cars requiring gasoline that you must - 


get through oil imports is a way to keep you 
coming back. If the price goes higher, you 
have to pay it; you have no choice. 

If your car ran on alcohol, you could 
have a distillation machine in your back- 
yard and make your own fuel. George Bush 
would not allow this. Cars can be made to 
run on alcohol. You will probably never see 
an alcohol-powered car on the road. 

Any mode of transportation other than 
automobiles requires some form of ID, 
clearance, and search. There will be a 
record of all your movements around the 
country or around the world. You can 
never travel without your travel being 
documented, and subject to approval. 


3. CONTROL OF MONEY 


All income is subject to reporting. 
Monetary transactions have become a 
highly complex and strange system that 
you have to work within to appreciate the 
meaning. The science of accounting is 
gobbledygook that everyone agrees to 
adhere to, and therefore it works for some 
people. It has no connection to physical 
reality.. But all financial transactions are 
monitored and the information can be 
shared between banks, credit card compa- 
nies and government agencies. 


4. CONTROL OF OUR BODIES VIA THE 
MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Doctors have too many legal liberties 
of what they can do to us against our will. 
They also are able to fool us into going 
through surgeries or procedures that might 
worsen our condition or kill us. If they 
make our health worse, and we then 
require more follow-up care, then they 
make. that much more money on us. The 
basic premise of many doctors is wrong: 
that we need to mess with the human 
body because it’s not okay the way it is. 


Employers’ Greed and Unsafe 
Conditions in the Workplace 


_ by Jack Bragen 


have had a chronic problem keeping 
jobs, and since 1981, I have held 
only about a dozen of them for 
longer than six months. It is not hard 
for me to blame or trash myself about it, 
or to resent the employers of the jobs that 
didn’t go well. This overview of haz- 
_ardous job conditions I’ve experienced is 
in the spirit of giving a share of the blame 
to uncaring corporations, and taking a 
portion of it off myself. 
Many people probably become home- 
less because an injury at work makes 


them unable to continue employment. 


Others cannot tolerate borderline oppres- 
sive conditions that exist in the work- 
place, or further, cannot merge with the 


“invisible people” — those who avoid _ 


making waves or standing out. 

I briefly held a temporary position of 
fire restoration which followed courthous- 
es being burned down in Concord. The 
position involved removal of soot from 
paper files of criminal cases. During the 
orientation, sheets were passed around for 
all of us to sign. It was a waiver of liabili- 
ty linked to declining protective gear to 
prevent inhaling the soot. We were told 
that we could sign or wear a mask. I 
didn’t sign. Everyone else did. fended up 
being the only worker out of hundreds 
who wore a mask. 

~ A small piece of paper on this mask 
stated that this mask didn’t provide ade- 
quate protection. It was a ninety-cent 
paper mask. As I worked, somebody 
“important” saw me with the mask on and 
' said to another person, “Find out who this 
- guy is.” Substantially later, the files I had 
cleaned started coming back to me;they 
were rejected as supposedly not clean 
enough. J began making these files clean- 


er and cleaner to try to stem the rejects — 
to no avail. Everything came back, no 
matter how thoroughly and how painstak- 
ingly I processed it. 

Conclusion: If you want this job, kiss 
your lungs goodbye, and you can’t sue 
them because you signed the waiver. 
Adequate protection costs too much 
money. Money is God. 

I briefly held a position as a worker at 
a car wash in Lafayette. The car wash had 
a steep downhill slope that the cars 
encountered as they exited the mechanical 
wash conveyor. The workers were expect- 


nasty and abusive. Lesson: A ten cent 


piece of plastic is too hard to get to save a | 


life. And we gotta keep the cars rollin’ 
fast so we can make our money. 

-| had another job doing construction 
clean-up. While I was moving some heavy 


"pieces of furniture, my entire leg fell into a 


post hole that wasn’t marked. Fortunately, I 
wasn’t injured. At this same job, in ninety 
degree weather, water wasn’t available, and 
I was not permitted to go get water. I 
walked off and got my water. 

I worked for a photocopier servicing 
company. Chemicals to clean the innards 
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Many people become homeless because an injury at work 
makes them unable to continue employment. Others cannot 
tolerate borderline oppressive conditions in the workplace. 


ed to wipe down the windows on these 


cars, then get. in the car, start the engine, . 


and get the car to stop, park the car, and 
do the next car — all this in a space of a 
few minutes. 

There was an emergency stop button to 
stop the conveyor. I was in a position of 
getting behind at some point, and attempt- 
ing to stop the conveyor. The stop button 
was not clearly marked versus the start 
button: The red piece of plastic was miss- 
ing from the stop button so that both the 
stop and start buttons were black plastic. 

‘A car ended up rolling down this steep 
slope and slamming into a parked vehicle. 
Thank God that this rolling car did not go 
into the busy street, which it easily could 
have if the other car hadn’t been parked 
there. Doubly thank God that no person 
stood in the path of this vehicle, as they 
would have been crushed between two cars. 

Furthermore, the disposition of the 
people who worked at this car wash was 


of the copiers were improperly stored and 
improperly used. I saw a person blow his 
nose, and the piece of Kleenex was black 
from toner he had inhaled. I resigned due 
to the hostile work environment. Yet my 
revenge was that I contacted CAL-OSHA, 
and this agency shut down this company. 

My point is this: The evil that exists in 
greed is where a person or group of peo- 
ple want money and power, and tolerate 
or relish the harm of other people while 
they are getting it. Money isn’t evil, and 
neither is the wanting of money. The dif- 
ference is that the good people are inter- 
ested in simply working to get the money, 
and the bad are interested in hurting oth- 
ers to get the money. 


Maybe my point is so glaringly obvi- - 


ous that I needn’t say it. But anyway, I’m 
venting. And my message is: Don’t blame 
yourself if you don’t fit into the work 
world. It could actually be a virtue. 


| will be displayed in a second Faithful 


Governmental control through the 
health care system can take place when 
we are trying to get our expensive treat- 
ment paid for, or when we are trying to 
get our expensive prescriptions filled, or 
when we are trying to collect disability 
benefits. Also, the health care system is 
inseparably intertwined with the legal and 
criminal justice systems. 

Bad medical practitioners can directly 


create suffering. I was present when an — 


intravenous tube was put incorrectly into 
a relative’s arm; the person was screaming 
in pain for 45 minutes with this wrongly 
placed tube and was ignored. On the face 
of it, this might not appear Orwellian, but 
at the time, it was very much so. You 
often do not have a say in what happens to 
your body, due to how the medical estab- 
lishment is set up to control you. 


5. EVERYONE IS ID’D AND TRACKED 


Unless you are an illegal immigrant, 
the government knows exactly where you 
are and where you have been. The places 
where it is required to show identification 
are numerous. You have numbers associ- 
ated with you. Soon, you could have a 
microchip implanted or be required to 
carry a National ID card. There is a record 
of most of the things you have spent 
money upon. If you have used cash, your 
picture has been taken at the ATM. 


6. YOU ARE OFTEN MONITORED ON 
SURVEILLANCE CAMERAS 


The most insidious aspect of our con- 
trolled society is that we do not feel as if 
we are living in an Orwellian society. We 
have grown accustomed to this much con- 
trol, supervision, restraint and punishment. 
We think it is okay and it is normal for 
things to be this way. This is a sign of us 
being brainwashed more than we think. 


Warmth in Giving 


from page nine 


entitled “Altruism of Albert Schweitzer” 


Fools gallery at the same location. This 
series of paintings focuses on the commu- 
nity work of Albert Schweitzer. These 
paintings depict Schweitzer contemplat- 
ing his existence in relationship to helping 
others around him in Gabon, Africa. 

Because of Schweitzer’s active work in 
Lambarene, Africa, the villagers’ quality 
of life improved in the surrounding jungle. 
He created a determined work ethic, build- 
ing, against all odds, a small hospital in 
the remote jungle. What began as a small 
act of bravery and kindness grew to a vil- 
lage that created social improvement for 
the impoverished population. 

His enthusiasm was inspiring; and 
trained and untrained workers from 
around the globe wanted to assist in the 
beneficent community hospital project. 
Although best known for his medical 
work in Gabon, Africa, Albert Schweitzer 
was a man of great depth and versatility. 
In addition to being a doctor and surgeon, 
he was a respected writer, theologian, 
builder, an accomplished musician, com- 
poser and Nobel Laureate. 

Schweitzer’s magnetism and empathy 
drew both small and great, human and 
animal. All seemed drawn to his ideals 
and his inspiring work for transfiguring 
change for the betterment of other’s lives. | 

Individual works from the “Warmth 
| in Giving” and_the “Altruism of Albert | 
| Schweitzer” series have been displayed | 
in Florida, New York, California and 
Pennsylvania. The entire “Altruism of 
Albert Schweitzer” series has been 
exhibited in a solo show in New York. 

However, the show at Faithful Fools 
Gallery is the first time both the | 
“Warmth in Giving” and the “Altruism 
of Albert Schweitzer” series have been 
displayed together in a single show. 
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| SKID ROW 
by Claire J. Baker 


How lonely is the swirl of day-old 
papers crumpled by unsure hands 
that grope but seldom find. 
Streets cast a customary 

chill when spring arrives 

hardly noticed. 


A monster stalks these streets, 
gulps down men, women, children 
who, like papers, sink to cold 
pavement, the saddest of 

. old news... 


All Roads Lead To 


Where You Are 
by John Rowe 
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Roll of the Dice 
by Michael Creedon 


Look at the man 

with the open wounds on his legs 
leaning against a storefront 

on Shattuck Avenue, too sick 

to ask for change. Anyone can see 
that he should be in a hospital. 
You don’t need ESP to sense 

the gangrene moving in. 

Once in awhile someone puts a nickel 
in his rust-splattered tin can. 
What if it was your daughter, 

the honor student at UC Berkeley? 
She’s so splendid. 

A glimpse of her 

might lift the spirit 

of the man with the running sores 
on his legs, if he could see her 


Light Begins 
by John Rowe . 


a sidewalk somewhere 


between puddles 
of gray water 
two figures huddle 
embrace their bottles 

call each other “brother” 


if the sun 
‘illuminates their circle 
they wrap into the light 


open air 
swallows song 
as birds fly 

to high perches 


clouds move 
like slow lovers 


Breakfast Guest 
by Maureen Hartmann 


At the Sunday morning 

free meal in People’s Park, a 

young woman appears regularly. 

Her head is bent over 

as in a permanent bow 

and opulent reddish hair falls 

softly over her face as 

she comes through the guest line. 

I wonder what bothers her. 

She seems to be laboring 

under a thousand burdens. 

I hope my hospitality at the 
breakfast gives her comfort. 


Body Language 
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You find yourself trying 

to find your way home 

with a key in hand that has not 
been cut to turn the lock of 

any particular door. Pulling out 
a map you’ve carried in your 
back pocket, all that shows 
when unfolded is a black dot 

in its center, marked You are 
here, wherever you are. 


Home Is Where the Heart Is 
by Michael Creedon 


Can’t sleep. It’s dark in here. 
You need a shot. 


| Too much screaming in the night. 
Sirens never stop. Gunshots like 
Chinese New Year in the Iron Triangle. 


| You been scratching and nodding 
and now the rats are coming. 
They can smell the blood. 


You been living in a big concrete pipe. 
You can hear them snuffling along, 
coming closer, red-eyed in your tunnel vision. 


You sleep on shit-smeared newspapers, 
cook up in a beer-bottle cap with rusty water, 
but when the shit hits you just don’t care. 


Home is where the heart is. 
Yours is in a dirty syringe 
when you can find enough to put in it. 


A Hot Cup Of Sanity 


Which Everyone Deserves 
by Christopher Robin 


Everyone wants coffee 
And everyone deserves it 
But some folks can’t have any 
Because they’ve been 86ed 
You gotta hold it together 
No matter how much you talk to yourself 
While walking the streets 
When someone else shows up in your view 
Stop doing it 
Let this little test be a measure of pour sanity 
I do it all the time 
I’m really careful 
I tilt my eyes to the sky 
I’m kicking stones 
Furiously scribbling 
| furiously mumbling... 
I am saying A LOT of things please holieve 
But I still get to have COFFEE 
I’ve got a few dollars 
I’ve stayed out of the madhouse 
My social worker only shows up every six months 
My friends all have pretty good hygiene... 
But it is really a fine fine line... 
So if you are sitting in the cafe 
In the middle of a weekday afternoon 
And one of you has snakes in her bra 
And one of you has already drunk a bottle of wine 
count yourselves among the lucky 
Raise a cup of that bitter, delicious drink 
of complete and total sanity 
Drink unmolested 
Stay as long as you like 
| Leave a tip 


with his rheumy yellow eyes. 

Or it might make him curse life. 

And if she passed him by and looked 
and saw him, she might be repulsed, 
or filled with compassion 

at life’s seemingly indifferent 

roll of the dice, 

and put a dollar in his cup. 

And probably either way 

nothing would change. 


where the light 


come 
back down 


in this moment 
awaiting the next 


| by Mary Rudge 

Belatedly at your bedside I appear, 

your Fairy Godmother, about to bestow 

a gift. I grant you a gift 

to make up for the thing I did — 

that is, not make it to the christening . 
being detained in the wing-repair shop — 
you have grown almost old without your 
gift, but see, you need it, so I have arrived. 


I bestow upon you, since you are an ELGED now 

in a position to use it, 

another form; this new you will ride 

the bus every day, you will be young and pregnant. 
You will have one child, a toddler, in a stroller, 

and another in pre-school. You will have carried diapers 
and bottles and groceries, for years. Your job 

in repetitive motion keeps you on your feet 

each day’s work the same (yet you still will be — 

five months pregnant). Your husband’s company 

| folded, merged, went tech, went bankrupt, downsized, 
and your husband, laid off, searches daily 

for work too. Even with 2 months house rent due, 
no rise in the minimum wage seems due — for you. 
But, let’s count blessings you have used and ene, 
up to now: 


You have experienced being CEO 


| of a transit company, belong to the Yacht club, 


the Golf club, the Executives Club, how is this 
lifestyle change to be a gift you say? 

Ah, but the real gift you will get from this is 
Compassion. 


you are taking to Head Start, 

then the boy to child care, transferring bus to bus 
on your way towork. __ : 

I forgot to tell you that when 

they look at you with hopeful eyes you will now be 
able to help them. Or not. The girl has a passion for 
sound, for music, her fingers are filled with skill if the 
way is found, so she can fulfill her talents, 

she dreams music awake and asleep, 

and if she chooses cello, 1st chair in the Symphony, 
if it is funded and still exists, is hers. If she chooses 
destiny of the concert circuit, she’ll astound world 
audiences with a beauty their brains and souls have 
longed to hear. 


It’s true you don’t look — 

like a man willing to be a 

young pregnant woman with varicose veins 
and swollen feet, lifting a stroller on/off buses 
and upstairs, carrying groceries too, 

not forgetting the children’s vitamins, the 
washing powder for going to the washateria, 
the brave front for the husband who is 
growing thinner, more furrowed, as the « 
no-job-here response to his search takes him 
across borderlines of panic and fear. 


caressed by the light 


upward to atmosphere — 


first breaks through 


two are still centered 


GIFT OF THE GODMOTHER 


the seat across, contemptuous of others; those who 


~ What this gift to you will be 


‘See, the one who will be your child, he examines 


And children are a gift, you see. The four year old girl : 


minimum wage job, yet you work on and never give up 


by John Rowe 
in between a grimace and scowl — 
head down, what’s up? 
earphones plugged in 
backpack on his back 

packed with bricks perhaps 
feet shufflin’ across the street 


life’s a struggle 
we know we know 
but with a beat beat beat 


I am not Malevolent, out of Sleeping Beauty, to 
put someone to sleep for a hundred years — I am 
your Fairy Godmother, with me you will wake up. 


Your eyes will see how people on the bus of the 
design you chose for all must step up and 

move over each other in wet raincoats and with 
briefcases, umbrellas, or crutches, or canes, 

with bags of groceries and suitcases on wheels, 

to roll their bundles along; — 

the blind with their guide dogs; the disabled in __ 
their motorized chairs; the mentally ill with their 
burden of panic, paranoia and great depressions 
who are rejected sitting so close; the obese 

who need extra space; those who put their feet on 


must sit in the dirt from the soles of the crude who 
have acted so soulless; 

the unwashed homeless who ride around and around 
as the person without a country, no place to embark to. 


is Empathy 


and if you tell the directors and board about 
social justice, poor choice and cruelty to the poor, 
will they listen? Evoked 

by you for these masses of transit poor? 


the transfer so carefully, its marks and written lines, 
the little hole a hole punch made, intently, his mind 
sees how a thing is designed, intently examining pattern, 
he is thinking. His mind has exactness to be a Dyas 
given the right school, this will be 

your gift to the world, he will save people like you, 
and your personal gift will be your resolve 

to be known for altruism, benevolence, 


You wouldn’t want these kids to join gangs 
be gang-raped, addicts, drop into the void, victims 
of drive-by shootings — or the shooters — 


Are you thinking how no one will rich-up working at 
the restaurant or the department store like you, at a 


the dream in sweet desperation to get them a house 
with a yard in a nice neighborhood, 
figuring it all out as you go back and forth on the bus, 


you ask how to do all this on minimum wage with 3 kids 
and long hours commuting and so tired — 


Oh, well, you well know, you’re 

already brilliant, have a fine 

education and, so young, are already a CEO — 
So you’ve got what it takes 

to figure it out. 

I take nothing from you by suddenly putting you 
in another form. In deed, I am giving you a chance 
to figure it out, yes, this great gift, of Discovery, 
and most of all, for the good 

of your heart and soul, I am giving you, 

Another Chance. 
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“HOMELESS” 


I just want to make one thing clear: 
I am not homeless! I have a home. A big and beautiful one. 
In fact, you’re sitting in it right now. Under your feet 


is my bed, and over your head is my roof. Granted, the bed|. 


may have lumps in it and the roof leaks from time to time, 
but I wouldn’t think of trading this house for any other! 


— Kermit, the Road Frog 


David Nebenzahl spotted this sign from an unknown homeless poet on 
a wall by the Emeryville railroad tracks and sent it to Street Spirit. 


Essay by C.R. Credit 


ike an alien being who got off 
[ = and came to the wrong plan- 

et, or perhaps a little boy lost in a 
big city, I look around in horror and disbe- 
lief. Open your eyes! Can’t you see? The 
hellish nightmare that hath befallen thee! 

- Did you create yourself? Then what are 
you thinking? Does might truly make 
right? (Might in this world is, of course, 
dollars and cents). Even if this were true, 
are you mightier, more intelligent or 
wealthier than the creator? Then what are 
you thinking!? 

Wise up! For your own sake! Even if 
you don’t care about the downtrodden, 
the misfits, the oppressed, the dropouts, 
those born and raised without capitalistic 
insight, or a silver spoon. Because there 
is a Creator! A God who stands up for 
the downtrodden, a Creator who is far 
more wealthy, intelligent, powerful, and 
righteous than all humanity combined. A 
Creator who pays no heed to “psycho- 
babble” rhetoric, or “reasoning.” JUS- 
TICE! FAIRNESS! PEACE! COMPAS- 


Creator requests and desires from us. 

No finger pointing, no stone throwing, 
no condemnation, or villainizing 
please our Creator says, please just be 
nice to each other! Like our parents told 
us when we fought with our siblings. 
Now that is true wisdom! Treat each 
| other the way you would like to be treat- 
ed under that given circumstance. We are 
a species; therefore we are a family. 
None can be truly happy while any one 
of us is suffering. 


Homeless at Heart 


Care, care a lot. In fact, be profoundly concerned 
for the welfare of your fellow human beings. 


tion.” These are merely fabrications, 


SION! And above all, LOVE is what our — 


There is no “lack,” no “overpopula- 


tools, forged by the unwitting, unseeing 
oppressors. Even if it were true, who is 
another to stake claim to the natural 
resources of this planet and leave another 
out of the loop? 

Patriotic? Let us define this word: 
Sharing the wealth (for-starters). Whose 
trees did you just cut and mill? Whose soil 
were they grown in? Whose gold and pre- 


cious metals, minerals, and gems did you |- 


mine? Whose fish did you just catch? 
Whose soil are you cultivating? A true 
patriot is just, fair, honest, and reasonable. 
This is equally our country; that is the def- 
inition of true patriotism, at least to me. 

Please, just be nice to each other! 
Give a darn! Care, care a lot. In fact, be 
profoundly concerned for the welfare of 
your fellow human beings. Please, do 
this for me; do this for you! 


Legalize Nice, Dry Places | 


by Perfesser Mark Creek-Water 


1 Camino Real—The Royal 

Road—is the oldest road in the 

area. Before it was a six-lane 

highway for motor vehicles, it 
was a dirt road for horses and wagons. 
Before then, it was a mere trail for two- 
legged and four-legged walkers. 

There is a little town called Belmont 
approximately halfway between San 
Francisco and San Jose: At the southeast 
end of the Belmont train station, Ralston 
Avenue passes under the train tracks. 
There is a perfect place for homeless 


| and/or houseless folks to sleep at night. 


It’s nice and dry. It’s amazing, almost 
as if the folks who built this underpass 
might have designed it to shelter and 
comfort homeless and/or houseless folks, 
‘although I reckon they did not. Imagine: 
It’s night time, wintertime, cold and wet, 
rain is falling, and you’re outside, out of 
doors, looking for a dry place to sleep... 

Me?? I’ve been houseless during 
many of the past 20 years. Like a carpen- 
ter with 20 years experience, I’m getting 


| by Mary Eileen Perkins 


“T reek,” he said. “Don’t get too close. 
Day after day, I wear the same clothes. I 
| reek.” 

“J am not paying attention to that,” I 
said. “I am talking to you.” 

With some humor in his eyes, he said, 
“These are the same pants that I wear, day 
after day. My pants smell bad.” His eyes 
had a soft and unspoken pleading for help. 
“J can’t walk too far anymore. My testicles 
hurt too bad and I have epileptic seizures 
that I:can’t afford medicine for.” 

“Apply for Medi-Cal, SDI and food 
stamps,” I said to him. “I am on Medi- 
Cal, food stamps and SDI. I would be 
homeless if I was not receiving financial 
aid. Apply for it.” 

“T tried,” he said. “They told me that I 
was ‘medically indigent.’ I asked them, 
‘What is medically indigent?’ They 
refused to answer me and did not give 
me any help. Of course I am indigent. 
But just what is medically indigent? 
Does medically indigent mean that I can 


The Forgotten Man 


pretty good at being houseless, so I’m 
okay out here. But what about you?? 

What if you suddenly lose your house 
or apartment and become a street urchin? 
Or perhaps this might happen to a son or 
daughter or niece or nephew. What if, 
during a wet-weather, rainy, stormy, long 
night in the Northern California winter, 
they might want to sleep in that nice, dry 
place by Ralston Avenue and El Camino 
Real? And then local police might come 
and chase them away... 

Seriously, folks, it might happen to 
you, or to a loved one. So here is my pro- 
posal: Enact local laws to allow homeless 
and/or houseless folks to sleep at desig- 
nated “nice, dry places,” like this one. 
Allow local police to patrol these nice, 
dry places as they patrol other places. 

If somebody is drunk and disorderly, 
then he or she may be arrested. If they 
cause no problems, then they might be 
allowed to sleep there nicely and dryly, 
in comfort, without any after-midnight 
police raids, and without any hassle and 
harass scenarios. Okay? 


die without any medical care just because 
I am poor?” 

How many forgotten and ignored men 
and women are dying, today, on your 
city streets because the government that 
you pay to fund health care is too lazy 
and irresponsible to help them out? 


This is for Ron who grew up in Mountain 
View, California, and now is homeless in 
Redwood City. He lives without any form of 
state or federal financial aid. 


New Ways to 
Help Homeless 
People Survive 


by Joseph McCord 


ike most people who live in the 

Bay Area, I am appalled by the 

epidemic of homelessness, and 

want to do something about it. I 
buy Street Spirit and donate money from 
time to time, but I know that that only 
helps a little. I’d like to do more. It’s hard 
for me to stop thinking about homeless 
people because I am only one step 
removed from their plight. If I weren’t 
receiving disability checks, I would just 
about be homeless myself. 

I’ve been wracking my brains to come 
up with some new ideas for homeless peo- 
ple. Here they are, free of charge! 

1. SHAKE HANDS WITH THE HOMELESS 

Homeless people face so many obsta- 
cles in overcoming their condition. Some 
are financial — getting enough money to 
eat and buy clothes — and some are 
social. I think the thing that is most heart- 
breaking to me about walking down the 


street on an ordinary day is passing by 
people who seem forlorn, and knowing 
that I cannot, on the majority of occa- 
sions, do anything to help. ; 

It seems like no matter what people 
feel about the homeless, how badly they 
want to help them or how guilty they feel, 
they avoid them like the plague, for the 


“most part. I include myself in this, most of 


the time. Homeless people are perceived 
as being wretched and miserable, and as 
wanting money. They are perceived as 
interlopers, not as neighbors. 


This creates a big, big problem — big- 


ger in some ways than the mere fact of not 
having a roof over one’s head. It turns 
homeless people into a permanent under- 
class. It induces callousness in people who 


would otherwise be warmhearted: If I can’t — 


even help out the guy who’s stranded on the 
street corner, what on earth can I do to alle- 
viate misery in the world I live in? 
Homeless people are treated as if they 
had bubbles or invisible barriers around 
them that keep most people away from 
them most of the time. Renaissance Faires 
and small-town organizations often have 
booths offering passers-by the opportunity 
to kiss someone or knock someone into a 
dunking pool for $5 or $10. Why not set 
up a “Shake Hands with the Homeless” 
booth, offering local residents the oppor- 


tunity to contribute a small amount to a 
homeless person, and at the same cross 
those social boundaries by shaking their 
hand and having a short conversation? 
2. JOBS FOR HOMELESS PEOPLE 
In some cases, there are jobs that home- 
less people could do which would be prof- 
itable to them. Some people who happen to 
be on the street, far from being foolish or 
deranged, are full of wisdom and life expe- 


_ riences. Some of them would make excel- 


lent counselors, despite or even because of 
their lack of “formal” education. 

_ Tf they were given a short education in 
peer counseling and a place to work from, 
they could offer counseling services to the 
public for a minimal fee or a small dona- 
tion. People who could not otherwise afford 
professional counseling would benefit from 
this, and so would the homeless counselors. 
For some of them, it might even be an 
entree into a permanent profession! 

3. DONATE TIME AND ENERGY 

Lots of people would be willing to 
donate some time and energy to helping 
homeless people; they just don’t want their 
lives to be consumed by it, and they’re 
unsure as to where to draw the line. If 30 
people in the same area each volunteered to 
house one homeless person one day per 
month, that would provide complete tempo- 
rary shelter for one person. 


A few hundred once-a-month volun- 
teers in the Berkeley area could reason- 
ably house a sizeable portion of the home- 
less people here. This sort of ongoing 
contact with average citizens would help 
homeless people to develop a greater 
sense of belonging in their own communi- 
ty, and more confidence in their ability to 
find a more permanent place for them- 
selves in society. A program like this, if it 
were well administered, would have the 
added benefit of allowing the tiny minori- 
ty of homeless people who are genuinely 
difficult to get along with to be weeded 
out of the program. ; 

There are tons of people who would 
gladly contribute their time and resources 
in this way — they just don’t want to be 
stuck housing a homeless person perma- 
nently! At a time when so many homeless 
people can’t even find a place in a shelter, 
this would make a huge difference in 
many people’s lives. 

It’s something that ordinary people 
could do that would have far greater imme- 
diate impact than volunteer work building 
houses. It would help homeless people to 
feel more human and more included, and 
help a lot of the rest of us to actually live 
our own ethics in the community! All it 
needs is somebody who is better at this sort 
of thing than I am to organize it! 
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Epidemic of Hate Crimes Against Homeless People 


from page one 


covered the victim lying unconscious with 
blood pooled around him. He was beaten, 
stomped on and appeared to have suffered 
severe head trauma. He was left blind and 
neurologically damaged by the beating. 

The victim of this savage attack was a 
homeless father who was living out of his 
car at the Parkway Community Church. 
The victim, Joseph Pettaway, 47, remained 
in critical condition at Sutter Roseville 
Medical Center. The three suspects, 
Stephen Armstrong, 18, Tyler Giugni, 19, 
and Corey Reitmeier, 17, pleaded innocent 
to attempted murder, mayhem and assault 
charges. The three youth were ordered to 
remain in jail on $500,000 bail until their 
next court appearance. 

BRUTAL BEATING WITH BASEBALL BATS 

On January 12, 2006, three homeless 
men were brutally beaten with baseball bats 
under cover of darkness in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. The victims include Jacques Pierre, 
58, and Raymond Perez, 49, who were both 
listed in serious condition for several days 
and are recovering not only from the visible 
broken bones, lacerations, and deep bruises, 
but also from internal damage to both their 
mind and body. 

. Less fortunate was Norris Gaynor, 45, 
who suffered similar injuries but died of 
head trauma and internal bleeding within 
hours of arriving at the hospital. A video 
surveillance camera captured the inhu- 
mane pummeling of Pierre, which led to 
the arrest of William Ammons, 18, Brian 
Hooks, 18 and Tom Daugherty, 17. 

The chilling footage shows a defense- _ 
less Pierre, struggling unsuccessfully to 


_ escape, while enduring unmerciful blow 


after blow to his head and body from two 
of the teens wielding baseball bats and 
smiling, taking apparent pleasure in this 
act of absolute hatred. 

Sadly, these gruesome accounts are 
just a few of many that demonstrate the 


no child left behind 
by Randy Fingland 


no one knows me anymore 


probably a long string of name changes 


upward into suburban school atmosphere 
while around here classrooms decay into 


The Drone 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


Eighteen slaughtered in the far off land 
a deadly strike 

the butchery of women and children 
the drone kills by instinct 


it does not think or feel 


America has no remorse 
its hands are clean 

its collective conscience 
suffers no responsibility 


Its president is not a war criminal 

its Christian voters are not te blam 
they committed no crime ipa 

they only helped elect one of their own 


I wonder about the person who 
launched the drone 
I hope he too was born again 
I hope he believed the message 
I hope one day he does not go mad 


I hope one day he does not come home 
so twisted inside 

that he kills by instinct 
because he too no longer thinks 


nor feels remorse 


when I trudge the blocks I’ve walked before 
seek the neighbors of my heyday’s habitat 
but evidently gone to roost elsewhere with 


full of baby faces come & gone ever mobilely 


ominous darkness sufficient to curtail freedom 
of movement along city routes of opportunity 


extent of the hate crimes and violence 
faced by people experiencing homeless- 


ness. A new report by the National 


Coalition for the Homeless (NCH) docu- 
ments 84 hate crimes and violent acts that 
occurred in 2005, collected from newspa- 
pers and reports across the country. The 
report, Hate, Violence and Death on Main 
Street USA, brings to light the discrimina- 
tion and senseless violence faced by so 
many of our country’s homeless people. 
For seven years, the NCH has tracked a 


widespread epidemic in crimes targeting 


homeless people. These are well-docu- 
mented violent attacks on homeless peo- 
ple that result in injury and, in many 
cases, the death of members of this vul- 
nerable population. 

In the past seven years, NCH has docu- 
mented 472 violent acts (deaths and non- 
lethal attacks) committed against home- 
less people, including 169 deaths. These 
crimes occurred in 165 cities in 42 states, 


plus Puerto Rico. The ages of the home- 


less victims of these violent assaults range 
from 4 months old to 74 years of age. 

The prevalence of homelessness on our 
city streets allows us to see not only a cri- 
sis in housing, but also an increasing pat- 


tern of civil rights abuses suffered by our - 


nation’s most vulnerable inhabitants. The 
continued shortfalls in federal funding and 
political will prolong the problem of 
homelessness. And now, the dangers of 
living without a home are more acute due 
to the overwhelming numbers of hate 
crimes and violence against homeless 
people each year. 
Homeless people lack the protection of 
a locked door accorded to homeowners, 
leaving them in an unprotected position 
where they are subjected to hate crimes 
and violence. Sadly, the prevalence of 
hate crimes against homeless people aris- 
es due to the negative stereotypes rein- 
forced by the media and intolerant people. 
“What happened in both Fort 


by Mary Meriam 


that nature plays so well. 


Ss 


Perhaps it also feels a little shy. 


by Claire J. Baker 


around like endless telling scars. 
We cringe as leaders sponsor wars 
for we, the people, pay and pay. 


Marching Song 
by Michael Creedon 


On the street 


Homeless in the Park 


We sit on benches near a bubbling brook, my friend and I. 
He notices the view, the wooded hillside rising like a book 
we never read, the clouds and wind on cue to play the parts 


The drama enters east to west, from wing to wing. 

We sit and wait. We cannot teli what part we play or 

if we speak or sing in this production. Daylight rests on me. 
I see my hand is resting on my thigh. - : 

I like the way it looks, alive and free. 


Fade out to dusk, the curtain starts to fall. 
They never said what mattered after all. 


For We, The People... 


It’s governments who launch the wars 
and we, the people, who pay and pay 
with lives and loss, blown minds at bay. 
It’s mucky-mucks who launch the wars 
that bring no end to wars: they stay 


I can smell the break of a peaceful day. 


shivers & moans 
cold done cracked the street people’s bones 
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Lauderdale and Holly Hill can occur in any 
city. As long as homeless individuals are 
forced to live outside, they are vulnerable to 
these attacks,” said Michael Stoops, acting 
executive director of NCH. 

NCH hopes to educate lawmakers, advo- 
cates and the public about the problem of 
hate crimes and violence against homeless 
people; and the new report also calls for a 
U.S. Government Accountability Office 
(GAO) study addressing this issue. In addi- 
tion, the ever-present goal of NCH is to 
increase both federal funding and the politi- 
cal will that is absolutely essential for end- 
ing homelessness in America by making 
available affordable and permanent housing 
to America’s poor who live on the streets. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors report 
released in December 2005 revealed that 
71 percent of the 24 cities surveyed 
reported a 6 percent increase in requests 
for emergency shelter, with 14 percent of 
overall emergency shelter requests unmet 
and 32 percent of emergency shelter 
requests by homeless families unmet. 


CONYERS CALLS FOR GAO STUDY 


U.S. Representative John Conyers (D- 
MD), along with the bipartisan support of 
over 20 members of Congress, is calling 
for a GAO study to assist Congress and 
the public in obtaining much-needed 
information on the extent and scope of 
violent acts and crimes against people 
experiencing homelessness. This request 
has been endorsed by over 400 local and 
national organizations (for a complete list- 
ing, please see the full report at 
www.nationalhomeless.org). 

“A GAO study is urgently needed to 
shed light on this frightening trend of hate 
crimes and violence against homeless 
people,” Stoops said. “These horrific acts 
threaten the lives of over 3.5 million 
women, men and children experiencing 
homelessness each year.” 

People who are forced to live and sleep 
on the streets for lack of an alternative are 
in an extremely vulnerable situation, and 


Spare Time? 
by John Rowe 


Some of the young 
want to be older 
and some of the old 
want to be younger 


In the present moment 

on a street corner | 

here or there, 

one human being asks another 
for some change 


Before the one who is asked 
does or does not 
reach into a pocket, 


Tiny birds brown eggs will time be spared 

here come the B-52s again. to make eye contact? 
When’s the sun coming up? As if to say: 

Jar of water shimmies and shakes. I see you in this moment | 
Hand grenade far away Right now 


if we don’t spare time 
for ourselves and others, 


PLEASE, O PLEASE! 


by Claire J. Baker 


America, chuck the double standard 

for a worthwhile standard —peace: 

rid yourself of stockpiled weapons, 

of H-bomb tests, the National War College 
where diplomats and generals doubly train 
in CIA, WMDs, NSA, ABCs of war-war-war 
in all its obvious failures and horrors! 


America, chuck the double standard; 
model a peaceful paradigm 

while there is yet time. 
Hey, am I the only one 
who feels this way? 

O say can we see 

by the pawn’s early plight! 


what time do we really have? 
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it is unacceptable that hate crime preven- | 
tion laws do not protect them. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless aims to include housing status 
in the Local Law Enforcement Hate 
Crimes Prevention Act of 2005 (H.R. 
2662 and S. 1445) and in future pieces of 
legislation. Through the inclusion of 
housing status, hate crimes and violent 
acts toward people experiencing home- 
lessness will be more appropriately han- 
dled and prosecuted. Also, if victims 
know that a system is in place to prose- 
cute such crimes, they are more likely to 
come forward to report these crimes. 

LINK BETWEEN HATE CRIMES AND THE 
CRIMINALIZATION OF HOMELESSNESS 

There is a documented relationship 
between increased police actions and the 
increasing numbers of hate crimes and 
violent acts against homeless people. “It 
seems that disturbed violent people take a 
cue from their cities’ responses to home- 
lessness and become emboldened with 
more violent attacks if the city has por- 
trayed homeless people as the cause of 
unemployment, decreasing property val- 
ues, or vacant storefronts,” said Stoops. 

Advocates from around the country 
have cited the relationship between munici- 
pal actions to restrict visibility of homeless 
people and hate crimes. This overly broad 
enforcement of laws passed by city govern- 
ments specifically targeting homeless peo- 
ple are documented in The National 
Coalition for the Homeless and The 
National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty’s report entitled, A Dream Denied: 
The Criminalization of Homelessness in 
U.S. Cities, [See Street Spirit, February 
2006.] The report also ranks the 20 “mean- 
est” cities in the U.S. for violating the civil 
rights of homeless people. 

To read the NCH reports on hate crimes, 
please go to: www.nationalhomeless.org. 

For more information, contact the National 
Coalition for the Homeless, 2201 P St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20037-1033. Phone: (202) 
462-4822. E-mail: info@nationalhomeless.org. 


Reflections 
by Anthony R. Brewer 


Love is like a flower 
It needs time to grow. 


It doesn’t matter how much money 
you have in your pocket, but how 
much love you have in your heart 
for Christ, because he paid the price 
so you can live this life. 


It’s not where you’re from 
It’s who you are! 


I gave you the world 

you wouldn’t accept it, 
I gave you all my love, 
you couldn’t handle it. 


Sometimes life can be like baseball. 
and throw you some curves, but if 
you step up to the plate, you can hit 
a grand slam in life. So never give up 
and never say you can’t because 
with God nothing is impossible. 
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Disabled Woman Faces Eviction by Marin Official 


from page one 


Authority conveyed a stark warning to 
McPherson: “Marin Housing is terminat- 
ing the contract with the owner as of 
February 28, 2006. Should you hold over 
the rental unit past that due date, you will 
be responsible for the full rent without 
any subsidy. Your voucher would be ter- 
minated and reissued to another house- 
hold from our waiting list.” 

Outraged by the MHA’s harsh policies, 
the medical staff and supporters of 
McPherson have jumped into the fray to 
declare their opposition to the inhumane 
treatment that’s threatening to dump her 
onto the cold streets of Marin County. — 

Michael Witte MD., of the Point Reyes 
Medical Clinic, wrote on December 20, 
2005, to the Marin Housing Authority: 
“Christine McPherson is a patient of ours 
who has become disabled due to a motor 
vehicle accident in 2000. She is unable to 
ambulate and spends time in bed or her 
wheelchair. She has chronic pain issues 
and it would be a hardship for her to be 
forced from her residence to another one. 
She is unable to manage daily activities 
much less locate a new apartment.” 

On January 31, 2006, Ray P. Seet MD., 
stated to Carolyn Russo of the MHA: “Ms. 
Christine McPherson is a patient of our 


clinic. She is being treated for unstable , 


spinal fracture mid back with chronic 
intractable pain and is dependent on her 
wheelchair. She requires a 2 bdrm apart- 
- ment so that she can have a live-in atten- 
dant, and has difficulty moving due to her 
orthopedic condition. Please allow her to 
remain in her house for medical reasons.” 


According to McPherson’s landlord at. 


SCI REALTY of Marin County, she has 
been an excellent tenant. “When Christine 
moved into her unit in December of 2002, 
the owner willingly installed handicapped 


access through her back yard including a ~ 


new fence and gate for her use. This is truly 
a residential neighborhood, with all of the 
duplexes being on cul-de-sac streets, and it 
is a very quiet and safe neighborhood.” 

Roger Kachler, property manager for 

SCI REALTY, stated: “We are not termi- 
nating Christine McPherson’s lease. 
Housing Authority has unilaterally lowered 
her rent to $1,400.00 per month, which is 
not acceptable to the owners because it is 
way below the rent reasonable standards for 
these units in this location.” 

Joan Winn is a Section 8 tenant, a 
friend and ex-neighbor of McPherson, 
who had to come up with $5,000.00 in 
moving expenses after she was recently 
told by the MHA to move, or lose her 
Section 8 voucher. She is also a cancer 
patient trying to survive, is married, and 
has lived in Marin County. for many years. 


Pregnant in 
People’s Park 
A Berkeley Mystery 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


addie was not the typical -per- 
son to wander into our camp at 
People’s Park, but then, who 


was? We had our little corner and shared 
what we had. Gypsy ran that camp and 
often gave away more than what he had. 
He is still a legend. So he took her in. 

Two things set Maddie apart: She was 
drop-dead gorgeous, and pregnant. Late 
at night, I would hear her sobbing. Now I 
am a light sleeper; most survivors of the 
| street are. That is how we survive. 

So late one night, I went to calm 
Maddie from her anguish. At first, she 


- is the story of the street: If I have two of 


- one, I will give you half. 


_ple. A very bright young woman, she 


“It’s criminal the way they are treating 
my friend Christine McPherson,” said 
Joan Winn. “I’m angry with the Housing 
‘Authority because they’re not more sup- 
portive. I’m on chemo due to the cancer 
that I’m battling, and it’s nearly impossi- 
ble for the sick and disabled to keep up 
with the demands of the Housing 
Authority lately. We’re up against the 
wall of high rents and timelines.” » 

Winn explained that many people she 
knows are facing the trauma of losing 


their housing and the risk of homelessness — 


due to the Marin Housing Authority’s 
heartless orders to relocate. 

“There were six families in our complex 
with Section 8 vouchers that have to move 
after the MHA decided they would no 
longer honor our contracts,” Winn said. “It 


of 2004; when HUD announced that it was 
rolling back the existing Fair Market Rents 
in parts of the country. Suddenly, low- 
income people across the nation discovered 
that the local housing authorities were not 
going to honor their existing rental con- 
tracts, because the value of their Section 8 
vouchers were reduced. 

For some, the policy went into effect 
the moment they tried to relocate. For oth- 
ers, it took a year or more for the. policy to 
catch up with them when they tried to 
renew their existing contracts. 

Fair Market Rents (FMRs) are used to 
calculate how much a Section 8 voucher 
is worth in various parts of the country. 
When the feds in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
rolled back the FMRs in the San 
Francisco/Oakland/Marin areas, many 
tenants and landlords were later to find 


“It’s criminal the way they are treating my friend Christine 
McPherson. I’m angry with the Housing Authority because 
they’re not more supportive. I’m on chemo due to the cancer 
that I’m battling, and it’s nearly impossible for the sick and 
disabled to keep up with the demands of the Housing 
Authority lately.” — Marin County tenant Joan Winn 


was Carolyn Russo of the MHA who told 
me that I needed to get a transfer voucher, 
or give up my Section 8 voucher to some- 
one else. It cost my family $5,000 to relo- 
cate and the MHA almost made us home- 
less after they terminated our last rental 
contract. When landlords hear about the 
way the MHA fails to keep up with its con- 
tract obligations, it just makes it that much 
harder for us to find a landlord willing to 
take a chance with Section 8 tenants. 

“My husband and I were very fortunate 
to come up with the $5,000 needed to 
relocate and we found a nice place in 
Novato after four months of searching. At 
was a real battle to get into the new place 
because the MHA tried to keep us from 
moving in. They’re trying to make it 
impossible to remain in the Section 8 pro- 
gram. But we didn’t give up and finally 
moved in. Novato is a safe quiet place, 
but the city ignores the disabled commu- 
nity and there is no disabled parking to be 
found anywhere in this town.” 

Christine McPherson and Joan Winn 
are only two examples out of countless 
low-income tenants in the San Francisco, 
Marin and Alameda County areas who are 
facing the loss of their housing because 
the Bush administration reduced the value 
of their Section 8 vouchers by as much as 
13 percent or more since FY 2003 ended. 

A BUREAUCRATIC NIGHTMARE 

McPherson and many others across the 
nation have been unknowingly caught up in 
a bureaucratic nightmare ever since August 


did not want to talk, but she knew she 
had no fear from telling me anything. It 


anything, I will give you one; if I have 


So she told me a story. 
And I cried. — : 
All her life, she wanted to help peo- 


worked hard, day-time in the cafeteria at 
the local hospital; night-time as a nursing 
student. Against all odds, she became a 
nurse, and a good one. And then she 
showed up in the Park. 

Even in the Park, she helped people. 
Simple cuts or bruises, she was there. 

Then, morning sickness came.... 

She told me it had to have been one 
doctor she had worked for: She was 
poor; he was married, rich and scary. She 
called him. He called back. There was no 
violence, but the little baby will never 
have to worry about college tuition. 
Why? I am the trustee. 


that the existing rental contracts — con- 
tracts everyone had agreed to and signed 
— were no longer going to be honored by 
the local housing authorities. 

Housing authorities are now demand- 
ing that landlords must lower their rents to 
match the HUD-reduced FMRs, or that 
the tenants must pay more for their share 
of rent, or that the contracts will not be 
honored at all and the tenant has to move, 
or lose their Section 8 voucher. 

In McPherson’s case, the MHA had 
agreed to allow SCI REALTY to charge 


as much as $1,680.00 per month for 


McPherson’s two-bedroom unit. This also 


affects Gary Armijo, McPherson’s live-in 
‘caregiver, and he also faces homelessness 


now as a result of these policy changes. 


Things were fine for McPherson and > 


Armijo until HUD double-crossed the 
MHA, and then the MHA turned around 
and double-crossed McPherson by refus- 
ing to honor the existing rental contract 
and making demands that McPherson and 
SCI REALTY found to be unreasonable. 
According to HUD’s latest figures for 
Fair Market Rents in Marin County, which 
goes into effect on March 1, 2006, the FMR 
for a two-bedroom unit is $1,536 per 
month. That’s $144 less per month than 
what was agreed upon in McPherson’s 
existing contract with SCI REALTY. 
Making matters worse for McPherson 
and others, the Marin Housing Authority 
has declared their own FMRs, or what 
they call “rent reasonableness standards,” 


| Arrival of the 


Ambassador 


They beat her up, while the 
guards watched and made 
jokes about her. 


by Jack Bragen 


small. woman appeared in a park 
A: a good neighborhood. She was 
~ Mthe Ambassador. She knew 
English, and she went up to a man who 
was watching after his toddler in a sand- 
box and said, “May I have some food and 
water, and can you direct me to the indi- 
vidual in charge of your government?” 
The man paused and pulled a commu- 
nication device from his pocket. Soon, 
the police arrived and put the 
Ambassador in handcuffs. The officer 


which greatly differ from HUD’s FMRs, 
or the tenants’ existing rental contracts. 

HUD says the FMR for a two-bedroom 
unit in Marin County is set at $1,536 as of 
March 1. The MHA says in a written 
statement that the FMR in McPherson’s 
area of Marin County has been reduced to 
$1,400 per month, and her existing rental 
contract is set at $1,680 per month. 

But, if you go to the Marin Housing 
Authority website, it shows a whole dif- 
ferent set of figures for FMRs in Marin 
County. At the bottom of their web page 
known as Participant Services, it shows 
that the FMR for a two-bedroom unit in 
Marin County is set at $1,605 per month. 

That makes a grand total of four differ- 
ent FMRs for Marin County, according to 
HUD and the MHA — more than enough 
to confuse anyone who is counting. With 
all these different FMRs floating around, 
one can only wonder how accurate the 
calculations are when trying to figure out 
the amount of each rental contract. 

In an effort to save McPherson’s hous- 
ing, a statement from SCI REALTY on 
February 7 reveals that they are willing to 
lower McPherson’s rent to $1,600 a 
month, which is five dollars less than 
what the Marin Housing Authority claims 
a two-bedroom unit (FMR) is worth, 
according to their own website. 

That’s not good enough, said the MHA 
in a December 9 statement to McPherson. 
Instead, the MHA demands that the rent 
in her residence must be reduced to 
$1,400 per month. What a mess! 

The MHA did not respond to my calls 
or requests seeking an explanation for 
McPherson’s dreadful housing situation. 

The more reasons that HUD finds to 
reduce the FMRs across the nation, the 
harder it is for tenants to access the hous- 
ing assistance programs, because fewer 
landlords will participate. The result is 
that Washington will spend far less to 
assist the poor in their housing needs, 
which has been their strategy all along. 

According to a September 16, 2004, 
statement from the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities: “Under the proposed 
2005 FMRs, more than three-fifths of 
counties (across the nation) face an FMR 
increase or decrease of 20 percent or more 
for at least one bedroom size. In some 
cases, the proposed changes in 2005 are 
quite extreme. In parts of the Boston met- 
‘ropolitan area, for example, the proposed 
2005 FMRs for some bedroom sizes are 
less than half of the 2004 level.” 

Many housing advocates across the 
nation have been organizing to oppose 
HUD’s housing assistance cutbacks in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Wisconsin, as well as other states. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


threw her roughly into the back of the 
patrol car and almost slammed the door 
on her legs, only she moved them out of 
the way just in time. 

The Ambassador sat quietly as the car 
took her to the station. She was locked 
into a cage that had other women who 
had been arrested. And they beat her up, 
while the guards watched and made 
jokes about her. 

The human body the Ambassador 
used was giving out. She returned to her 
planet, bringing the wrecked body along 
with her as evidence for the assessment. 
Those in the jail cell were oblivious to 
the Ambassador’s disappearance because 
she was under a blanket and she was 
small. It would be many hours before 
people asked where she went, and even 
then, it didn’t matter to anyone. 

- On the planet where the Ambassador 
came from, they decided they would 
never consider relations with the species 
from Earth. : 
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On Art and Artists 


1. Art is not a mirror held up to reality, but 


a hammer with which to shape it. 
BERTOLT BRECHT (German writer, 1898-1956), 
quoted in Michael Larsen, Literary Agents, revised 
edition, 1996 


2. That’s the trick for the artist: to present 
his material so that it doesn’t put a ring 
around itself and stand there as separate 


from you, the observer. And that Aha! that © 


you get when you see an artwork that real- 
ly hits you is, “I am that.” I am the very 
radiance and energy that is talking to me 
through this thing. In purely empirical 
terms it’s called participation. But it’s 


more than that: it’s identification. 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL (mythologist, 1904-1987), 
interview, The Hero’s Journey: The World of Joseph 
Campbell, edited by Phil Cousineau, 6, 1990 


3. Without freedom, no art; art lives only 
on the restraints it imposes on itself, and 


dies of all others. 

ALBERT CAMUS (French writer), “Socialism of the 
Gallows” (1957), Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, 
1961 


4. Real art is religion, a search for the 


beauty of God deep in all things. 
EMILY CARR (Canadian artist and writer), 1936, 
Hundreds and Thousands, 1966 


5. Art... should simplify. That, indeed, is 

very nearly the whole of the higher artistic 
process; finding what conventions of form 
and what detail one can do without and yet 


preserve the spirit of the whole. 
WILLA CATHER (writer), “On the Art of Fiction,” 
1920 


6. The artist’s struggle to transcend his 
pain can become the seed for many others’ 
hope, transforming a personal journey into 
a vision for us all. 


DIANE COLE (writer), After Great Pain: A New Life 
Emerges, 1992 


7. It is not the artist’s job to see that the 
work of art achieves recognition, but to see 


that it deserves it. 
MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austrian 
writer), Aphorisms, 1880-1905, 1994 


8. The artists must be sacrificed to their 
art. Like bees, they must put their lives 
into the sting they give. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), 
“Inspiration,” Letters and Social Aims, 1876 


9. Many artists have said that when life 
itself becomes fully conscious, art as we 
know it will vanish. Art is only a stopgap, 
an imperfect effort to wrest meaning from 
an environment where nearly everyone is 
sleepwalking. 

MARILYN FERGUSON (writer and philosopher), 


The Aquarian Conspiracy: Personal and Social 
Transformation in the 1980s, 1980 


10. Original conceptions of reality are after 
all why we read poetry or look at art — to 
throw some light on our own lives and 
loves, or somehow to fathom man’s fate, 
to find clues to the meaning of our still 
mysterious existence on Earth. We yearn 


for the epiphany that will reveal all. 
LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI (poet), ““Words That 
Redefine Reality,” San Francisco Chronicle Book 
Review, 16 July 2000 


11. All true art is an expression of the soul. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian spiritual and 
political leader), quoted in Young India, 13 
November 1924 . 


12. The great artist is one whom constraint 
exalts, for whom the obstacle is a spring- 
board. 


ANDRE GIDE (French writer), “The Evolution of the 
Theater’ (1904), Pretexts: Reflections on Literature 
and Morality, edited by Justin O’Brien, 1959 
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“Wet Night On Sutter Street.” An artistic depiction of homelessness in San Francisco. 


13. To rebel or revolt against the status 


quo is in the very nature of an artist. 
UTA HAGEN (German-born U.S. actor), Respect for 
Acting, 1973 


14. Great art is the expression of a solution 
of the conflict between the demands of the 


world without and that within. 
EDITH HAMILTON (writer and scholar); The Great 
Way, 1930 


15. The function of art is to do more than tell 
it like it is—it’s to imagine what is possible. 
BELL HOOKS (writer and poet), Outlaw Culture: 
Resisting Representation, 1994 


16. In art, economy is always beauty. 
HENRY JAMES (writer), “The Altar of the Dead” 
(1895), Preface, 1907-1909 


17. It is the artists who make the true value 
of the world, though at times they may 
have to starve to do it. They are like earth- 
worms, turning up the soil so things can 
grow, eating dirt so that the rest of us may 


eat green shoots. 
ERICA JONG (writer), Serenissima, 1987 


18. Art is a kind of innate drive that seizes 
a human being and makes him its instru- 
ment. The artist is not a person endowed 
with free will who seeks his own ends, but 
one who allows art to realize its purposes 
through him. 


CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul, 1933 


19. Your art is the Holy Ghost blowing 
through your soul. 

JACK KEROUAC (writer, 1922-1969), quoted in 
James Lee Burke, “Seeking a Vision of Truth Guided 


by a Higher Power,” New York Times, 2 December 
2002 


20. To be great, art has to point somewhere. 
ANNE LAMOTT (writer), Bird by Bird: Some 
Instructions on Writing and Life, 1995 


21. I believe that each work of art, whether 
it is a work of great genius or something 
very small, comes to the artist and says, 
“Here I am. Enflesh me. Give birth to me.” 
MADELINE L’ENGLE (writer), Walking on Water, 
1980 

22. Art can excite, titillate, please, enter- 
tain, and.sometimes shock; but its ultimate 


function is to ennoble. 
MARYA MANNES (writer), More in Anger, 1958 


23. Art is the great refusal of the world as 
it is. 
HERBERT MARCUSE (German-born U.S. political 


philosopher), quoted in New Society (British journal), 
1969 


24. Art, unless it leads to right action, is no 
more than the opium of an intelligentsia. 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM (English writer), 
1949, A Writer’s Notebook, 1949 


25. A bad artist almost always tries to con- 
ceal his incompetence by whooping up a 
new formula. 


H. L. MENCKEN (journalist), “The Greenwich 
Village Complex,” American Mercury, June 1925 


26. The more perfect the approximation to 


truth, the more perfect is art. 
MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian physician and edu- 
cator), Spontaneous Activity in Education, 1917 


27. Art is not cozy and it is not mocked. 
Art tells the only truth that ultimately mat- 
ters. It is the light by which human things 


can be mended. 
IRIS MURDOCH (Irish-born English writer and 
philosopher), The Black Prince, 1973 


28. Art is the sex of the imagination. 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN (editor and critic), “Art,” 
American Mercury, July 1926 


29. The great end of art is to strike the 
imagination with the power of a soul that 
refuses to admit defeat even in the midst of 


a collapsing world. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher, 
1844-1900), My Sister and I, 1951 


30. Is it not the artist who — like our 
dreams — dissolves the pretenses that hide 
us from ourselves, disclosing both our self- 
serving fantasies and our unsuspected 
potentialities? 


DOROTHY NORMAN (writer), The Hero: 
Myth/Image/Symbol, 1969 


31. Art does the same things dreams do. 
We have a hunger for dreams and art ful- 
fills that hunger. So much of real life is a 


disappointment. That’s why we have art. 
JOYCE CAROL OATES (writer), quoted in 
Newsweek, 1970, requoted in Rosalie Maggio, editor, 
The New Beacon Book of Quotations by Women, 1996 


32. The opinion that art should have noth- 
ing to do with politics is itself a ee 
attitude. 


GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), 
“Why I Write” (summer 1946), The Collected 
Essays, Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, 
edited by Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus, 1968 


33. Today, as you know, I am famous and 
very rich. But when I am alone with 
myself, I haven’t the courage to consider 
myself an artist, in the great and ancient 
sense of that word.... Iam only a public 


. entertainer, who understands his age. 


PABLO PICASSO (Italian artist), 1962, quoted in 
Duncan Williams, The Trousered Ape, 1971 


34. All art is subversive. 


PABLO PICASSO, quoted in Gerald Brenan “Writing,” 
Thoughts ina Dry Season: A Miscellany, 1978 


35. Art is a celebration of life. 
HERBERT READ (English poet and critic), The 
Realist Heresy, 1952 | 


36. Art: to nudge truth along a little. 
JULES RENARD (French writer), journal, 
September 1908 


37. The true artist will let his wife starve, 
his children go barefoot, his mother drudge 
for his living at seventy, sooner than work 
at anything but his art. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright and 
critic), Man and Superman, 1903 
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38. What an artist is for is to tell us what 


we see but do not know that we see. 
EDITH SITWELL (English writer and poet), 1929, 
quoted in Elizabeth Salter and Allanah Harper, edi- 
tors, Edith Sitwell, 1976 


39. Interpretation is the revenge of the 


intellect upon art. 
SUSAN SONTAG (writer and critic), title essay, 
Against Interpretation, 1966 


40. If you’re an artist, you try to keep an 


ear to the ground and an ear to your heart. 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN (musician), Ed Bradley 
CBS interview, 60 Minutes, 21 January 1996 


41. The bourgeoisie’s weapon is starvation. 
If as a writer or artist you run counter to 
their narrow notions, they simply and silent- 
ly withdraw your means of subsistence. I 
sometimes wonder how many people of tal- 


ent are executed in this way every year. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (English writer, 
1850-1894), quoted in Lloyd Osbourne, preface (“The 
Death of Stevenson’’) to Weir of Hermiston, 1924 


42. All great art... creates in the beholder not 
self-satisfaction but wonder and awe. Its 


great liberation is to lift us out of ourselves. 
DOROTHY THOMPSON (writer), “The Twelve- 


foot Ceiling,” The Courage to Be Happy, 1957 


43. The highest condition of art is artless- 
ness. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU (Ghilosephen), journal, 
26 June 1840 


44. Let not the artist expect that his true 
work will stand in any prince’s gallery. 


‘HENRY DAVID THOREAU, journal, 1 July 1840 


45. If art doesn’t make us better, then what 
on earth is it for? 
ALICE WALKER (writer), quoted in Evelyn L. 


Beilenson and Ann Tenenbaum, editors, Wit and 
Wisdom of Famous American Women, 1986 


46. The sign of a Philistine age is the cry 


of immorality against art. 


OSCAR WILDE (Irish playwright), lecture to the art 
students of the Royal Academy, 30 June 1883 


47. It is Art, and ee ce that reveals us - 
to ourselves. 


OSCAR WILDE, quoted in “Noted with Pleasure,” 
New York Times Book Review, 12 January 1992 


48. Art begins where imitation ends. 


49. Craft without art is possible but not art 
without craft. 


50. Great art, by reflecting the reality that 
is and anticipating the reality that is to be, 
serves as a bridge between the two. 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes on 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- 
serve, send lfrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 


